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Nazi Hunter Goering becomes a marshal 


Junker General Fritsch becomes a ‘martyr 











Valentine “Reminder” 


| ) ERHAPS you can remember the 
old-fashioned valentines you used to 
send ... before your “Valentine” be- 


came your wife. 


Now the two of you have problems 
to work out together . . . the children’s 
education, their future . . . and your 
own future, too. Naturally, all this sug- 
gests your life insurance. But have you 
had it planned in such a way that it 


will do exactly what you want it to do? 


For example, have you ever taken 


the time to figure out how much your 
family would have left for their support, 
after deducting an estimated “clearance 
fund” for your outstanding obligations 
and “‘final expenses”? How much would 
their income be, how long would it last 


and when would it stop? 


And for yourself... how much could 
you expect in cash, or income, from 
your present insurance if you live to 
retire (your children grown up and 


married, with homes of their own)? 


Then, these questions answered... 
could you save any more money? If so, 
shouldn’t you add to your life insur- 
ance for the double purpose of increas- 
ing your family’s protection and accu- 


mulating more for your later years? 


Finally, what policy should you select? 
... A competent New York Life repre- 
sentative will be glad to assist you with 
your life insurance program. Ask him 
to help you work out a suitable plan for 


you and your family. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK 


s 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 
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51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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DON’T RENEW YOUR 
CAR INSURANCE... 





.ee until you read about this 
money-saving plan for 
careful drivers 


F you have a good driving record, there 
I is no need for you to pay the high 
cost of reckless drivers’ insurance. You 
are cordially invited to consider how the 
Liberty Mutual Plan would give you 
unquestionable security and nation-wide 
service at low cost—before you renew 
your present car insurance policy. 

In addition to the special rate reduc- 
tions which it extends to careful drivers 
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in all states whose insurance laws per- 
mit, Liberty Mutual has _ returned 
substantial cash dividends to its policy- 
holders every year for 26 years. 


HOW THIS PLAN WORKS 
These dividends result from (1) our 
ability to select careful drivers, and 
(2) our lower expenses, which are due 
to the fact that we sell only through full- 
time, salaried representatives. Because 
of these two money-saving features, 
Liberty Mutual has saved and returned 
cash dividends of more than $56,000,000 
to its policyholders since 1912. 
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Home Office: Boston 

73 Branch Offices in principal cities from coast to coast 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and Robbery, 
Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individuals. . 
through United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


ll forms of Fire Insurance written 
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At the same time, Liberty Mutual has 
become one of the strongest insurance 
companies in America, which means 
security of protection and preferred 
service for you—any time you need 
it—anywhere in the United States. We 
have the resources to save you from 
worry and bother; also to safeguard 
your savings, your income and your 
home against all the risks of the road. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon below today for our 
new 20-page illustrated booklet. Shows 
how 160,000 careful drivers are saving 
money, explains how you can qualify, 


describes our easy partial payment plan. 
With your copy we will send an estimate 
of the saving you may make by insuring 
your car with Liberty Mutual. No ob- 
ligation. Clip and mail the coupon today. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
175 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


' Without obligation, please 
send me free hooklet which shows 
how careful drivers can save on 


car insurance. N. W. 2-14 
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Format, Forecasts, Fish 

Newsweek's format is easy on the eyes 

. much more engaging than we thought 
it was going to be. 

Quite a few people in the North are sub- 
scribers and we naturally hear the best and 
the worst. Here’s one from a silver miner 
that should prove of interest. He said, 
just recently. “Those predictions they make 
in Newsweek sure do have a habit of 
coming out high-grade ore. Haven’t seen 
them miss very often.” 

So much for that. Here’s one for Side- 
show. A few miles below Dawson City, a 
short time ago during a 50-below spell, an 
Indian caught a greyling while fishing 
through the ice. The fish had a regular 
coat of fur over its scales. What it’s a 
sign of when the fish start wearing fur 
coats, nobody seems to know. 

A. A. GILLESPIE 

Mayo, Yukon Territory 

Canada 





‘Cooperation’ 

Coincidences are common, but when they 
happen at the psychological moment they 
become quite interesting. The picture on 
page 11 of the Jan. 24 issue of Newsweek 
portrays five industrial chiefs, who met at 
Washington recently. 

COOPERATION: Mr. Brown of Johns- 
Manville manufactures the insulation for 
Mr. Weir’s steel- mills, which turns out the 
metal for Mr. Clement’s railroad, which 
carries Mr. Sloan’s automobiles, etc., 
which deliver and refrigerate Mr. Chester’s 
General Foods, which are eaten by every- 
one that sees this picture. 

WILLIAM E. BANNING 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





Separation 

In your Transition column of Jan. 24 
under a heading “Divorce Sought,” you 
state that Joseph Irwin France, former 
United States Senator from Maryland, 
based his suit on the new Maryland law 
allowing divorce for five years’ desertion. 

You are in error in using the word “de- 
sertion.” Our new statute allows divorce 
upon a five-year voluntary separation. No 
desertion need be proven on the part of 
the defendant. 

“When the husband and wife shall have 
voluntarily lived separate and apart with- 
out any cohabitation, for five consecutive 
vears prior to the filing of the bill of 
complaint, and such separation is beyond 
any reasonable expectation of reconcilia- 
tion, a case is made out.” 

SAMUEL H. FELDSTEIN 

Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Feldstein is right. Too hasty edit- 


ing of Newsweek's report changed the 
word “separation” to “desertion.” 





Mohawk Pete 

After reading the published lists of 
“little businessmen” invited to President 
Roosevelt’s conference, I have just one 
question to ask you: namely, who is 
Mohawk Pete? ... The list, as you must 
have noted, just said “Mohawk Pete, 
Watertown, Mass.” Is he an Indian, an 
Injun-hunter, or what—and if so what’s he 
doing in Massachusetts? 

FRED L. NISSEN 





Chicago, Ill. 


Mohawk Pete is neither an Indian nor 
a Wild Westerner. He is Peter M. Feinberg, 
37, proprietor of a Watertown automobile 


Mohawk Pete 


sales and repair agency. Dubbed Mohawk 
Pete twenty years ago by friends because 
of his enthusiastic sales talks for Mohawk 
tires, he has adopted the name. He thus 
signed his letter to the White House that 
led to his inclusion in the list of small 
businessmen. 
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Comment 

I particularly enjoy the weekly com- 
ments of George Jean Nathan and Sin- 
clair Lewis. 

Also Fredric March probably has suf- 
ficient self-esteem to tide him over the de- 
lightfully cutting criticisms in your issue 
of Jan. 24. 

Hoping for a long continuance of these 
articles— 

MRS. W. F. WEBSTER 

Glendale, Calif. 





The Memphis Dean 


It was with pleasure that I read your 
concise account of Dean Noe’s self-starva- 





—.. 
tion program (Newsweek, Jan. 24) and 
also with a certain amount of disgust, for 
such examples of religious fanaticism are 
becoming entirely too frequent. 

I certainly do think there should be a 
law passed to put a stop to them 

CHESTER KISER jp. 
Woodlawn, Md. 





Convalescing in a Memphis hospital, 
Dean Noe has agreed to discontinue his 
fast for the present but insists that in three | 
months he intends to attempt another, | 


Reed’s Education 

In your interesting article on Stanley 
Reed’s appointment to the Supreme Court 
[Newsweek, Jan. 24], you told of his ed. 
ucation at Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Yale, Columbia, and the University of | 
Paris. But you failed to mention that he 
also studied at the University of Virginia 





LUTHER F. MEESE 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Meese is right. Associate Justice 
Reed studied law at the University of 
Virginia for one year, 1907-08; then trans- 
ferred to Columbia for the year 1908-09. 


_ —_ 


Reed Disqualified? 

. . If Solicitor General Stanley Reed 
helped prepare the government’s brief in 
the Electric Bond & Share case, shouldn't 
Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reed be 
disqualified from participating in the hear- 
ings and decision on the case? 

HERMAN L. SANLEE 





New York City 


Under such circumstances, Justice Reed 
unquestionably would bow to long-stand- 
ing custom and disqualify himself. How- 
ever, careful investigation reveals that lv 
had no hand in preparing the case. Th 
government attorney in charge of the 
brief sized up Mr. Reed’s chances of a)- 
pointment to the court and deliberatel) 
avoided showing him the brief even for’ 
cursory perusal. 
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Policy Committee 

Your reference to the Economic Poli: 
Committee [Periscope, Jan. 24] should be 
corrected. 

First, this committee is not under m 
“nominal” leadership. Its chairman is \. 
W. Waymack of Des Moines; I am merel\ 
head of the research division. Second, the 
purpose of the committee is not to at: 
vance the political fortunes of any ind: 
vidual, let alone to build a_ bipartisa! 
political movement . . . Its sole objective 
to carry on research and education in th 
principles and problems arising out of the 
Hull trade program 

None of the members of the committee, 
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AFRBEE Gift sii 


The DELUXE Samarkand Sdilion of the —&§ 


BUBATYAT or OMAB KHAYYAM 


WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLOR BY EDMUND DULAC 


£3 al Zal:: Bre BHR “se 










































































Accept this Gift Volume as an 2 
example of the Great Books gE LUXE 
EDITION 


(formerly priced up to $25) 
which members of the De 
Luxe Editions Club now receive 


Bound in 
parchment. 
colored buck- 
ram; decorated 
with Persian 
arabesque in 
colors; printed 
on fine laid pa- 
per, with genu- 
ine gold top and 
special end-pa- 
pers. Size 9% @« 
7 inches, with 
slip-case. 

Known ar the 
Samarkand Edi- 
tion, this vol- 
ume is repre- 
sentative of the 
craftsmanship 
associated with 
the artisans of 
this prorince- 
city of the Per- 
sia of ancient 
times. 


PHOTOGRAPH cannot do justice to this vol- 
ume, now being offered free to new members. 


Does your library hold a fine edition of the 
Rubaiyat? Here, beautifully bound and illustrated, 
is the famous translation by Edward Fitzgerald. 
You will be proud to own ‘his lovely Samarkand 
Edition, and to show it to your guests. 


Why do we offer this book free? Because we wish 
you to see for yourself this example of the worth- 
while books offered, at $1.69 each, to members. 


What This New Plan Offers 

By accepting this invitation, you obtain books former- 
ly $5 to $25 each, in beautiful new De Luxe editions, for 
the one standard price of $1.69. Not short-lived fiction, 
but works of lifelong interest and cultural importance, 
whose bindings add to the beauty of your home, and whose 
lasting value will be a true heritage for your children. 

Recent values offered to members are: “Stories of the 
Great Operas,” formerly in 3 volumes at $10.50; “The 
Book of Old Ships,” illustrated by the marine artist, 
Gordon Grant, formerly $20; Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales,” with 25 full-page drawings in color by Rockwell 
Kent, formerly $25.00. Similar values will be offered, in 
forthcoming selections. for only $1.69 each, plus few cents 
actual postage charges. 


De Luxe Editions Club books average 6” x 914”, fre- 
quently larger. Their pages number usually 500 to 600, 
often over 1,000, in many cases illustrated with fine paint- 
ings, drawings, or photographs. 


Why This Is Possible 


First, the Club membership of 10.000 permits accurate 

knowledge of how many copies of each selection will be 
needed; printings, without waste, are thus assured. Second, 
special arrangements with publishers permit the Club to use 
plates of original or previous higher-priced editions for its 
own De Luxe Editions. Third, contemporary authors have 
agreed to accept smaller royalties. 
_If you agree that this is an economical way to build a beautiful 
library of books on literature, art, music, history, science, travel 
... books essential to a liberal education ... then accept prompt- 
ly this invitation. 








This volume’s 12 full-page il- 
lustrations, in full color, are by 
the famous artist, Edmund Dulac. 
Each will add to your enjoyment of the book. 













THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 
Dept. N. W. 2, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please enroll me free as a Charter Member 


and send me each month the member's exclu- 
sive publication. THE FOLIO, which reviews 
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current and forthcoming selections. My mem- ny 

bership will bring to me each month for an en- } 

No Remittance Necessary With tire year the Club’s De Luxe Selection—a book *) 

that formerly sold for $5.00, $10.00, or even (oe) 

This Invitation Form more—but which I am to have for only $1.69 .s 

No remittance need be sent with the convenient invitation- plus few cents postage. pe ag AP > 

‘ protects volume 

With it will ¢ | A, aehentt it time, you are to send at once, absolutely free, loom . eT n/ 
; 1 it wi come t ie current months se ection anc the current my gift copy of the De Luxe Samarkand Edi- shelf-wear. ; Pr 
issue of the Club’s “Folio”—a monthly magazine of interest to tion of the Rubaivat of Omar Khayyam. (S55 








klovers. The “Folio” is free, to Members exclusively. Each 
month it tells about the current selection and previews the com- 
ing month’s selection. You always know in advance what the next 
book will be. Your subscription to the “Folio” will begin, without 
cost, immediately upon receipt of the coupon. 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 
2 Garden City, N.Y. [SECRET EOE SCH e KEE RY 


Name 


Address.... TIIITITITIITITITTiTiTiiiTitittitiTttltiTTtttT tt 
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DEL MONTE 


America’s Greatest Resort 


To know Spanish Del Monte’s 
hospitality, to play on its four 
magnificent golf courses... 
(Pebble Beach is one!) ...to 
watch the Pacific roll up on its 
shores and to ride through its 
forests above the sea is to be 
for a little while, entirely care- 
free. x Warm in the sun the 
year around, this 20,000 acre 
sports reserve lies just three 
hours south of San Francisco, 
eight hours north from Los 
Angeles by train or motor-car. 


On Monterey Peninsula in 


CALIFORNIA 


RIDING * TENNIS 


+ LAINS * ONILOOHS dvVulL * ONIHSIA WAS d33q * O10d * 





Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis,. is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige. Here the mes- 
surement of hospitality 1 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 


Ween 


Managing Director 


Overlooking Central Park 
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160 CENTRAL PARK SOLTIL NEW YORK 
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which include such outstanding Repub- 
licans as Henry L. Stimson, Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, and Charles P. Taft, as well as out- 
standing New Dealers, would have ac- 
cepted membership if it had been for the 
veiled purpose of which you accuse it. As 
an editorial in The Boston Herald recently 
said, “it would be difficult to discover less 
promising material for stooges than 
among” the membership of this committee. 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Bantam Boom 
Regarding the item which appeared in 

NEwswWEEK [Periscope] of Jan. 17, your 
statement as to our production was correct. 
From Dec. 22 up to the time that your 
article appeared, we had produced ap- 
proximately 300 cars. However, your typog- 
rapher omitted one “zero” in the number 
of orders we have on hand. Our domestic 
orders alone total more than 2,200, instead 
of 220, for immediate delivery . . . Export 
orders will take approximately 7,000 cars 
during 1938. 

AMERICAN BANTAM CAR CO. 

Whiting Hall 

Advertising Manager 


Butler, Pa. 





Mount Moses 

Your issue of Jan. 24 carries a picture 
of Mount Sinai. 

Colliers of Jan. 22, Keep Up With The 
World department, leads the reader to be- 
lieve that the exact location of this moun- 
tain has never been known. 

Could you clear up this matter? 

J. J. HAYMIE 

Meridian, Miss. 


On a 150-mile-long peninsula between 
Egypt and Arabia, two peaks compete for 
the title of Mount Sinai—Jebel Serbal and 
Jebel Musa (mountain of Moses) now 
used for observations by the Smithsonian 
Institution. Historical tradition favors 
Jebel Musa. Ancient accounts of Josephus 
and Eusebius, however, lean toward Ser- 


bal. 





SIDESHOW 





Boner— 

Ashaway, R.I.: The school dentist 
didn’t know that two Champlin girls 
were enrolled, daughters of different 
George Champlins. So when he = sum- 


moned “George Champlin’s daughter,” it 
was Betty Champlin, 7—the wrong girl, 
of course—who went to his office. He 
then extracted eight of Betty’s healthy 
teeth. Afterward, Betty’s father said he 
didn’t mind: “They were only the first 
teeth anyway.” 





——$—__* 
On the House— 


Chicago: The February _ issye of 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics =. 
ports the case of a woman who developed 
hives while receiving a blood transfusion 
Later she said the only food that gave 
. ° oe 5 
her hives was gin, which she hadn’t 
drunk in fifteen years. The blood donor 
confessed he had taken one drink the 
morning before the transfusion. 





Give and Take— 

St. Joseph, Mo.: A pensioner ob. 
jected to his removal from old-age relief 
rolls: he needed the money to pay taxes 
on his property. 


Rain Derby— 


Hoquiam, Wash.: “Wry civie wits jp. 


stalled a “thermometer” to register rain. | 














Newsphotos 


fall in this district, the nation’s wettest. 
It’s average rainfall is 82.08 inches a year, 
one-third more than Mobile, Ala., next 


wettest. The 1937 total was 108.25 inches. ' 
The Hoquiamite who makes the best 
guess on 1938's precipitation will win 
$1,000—if the pluviometer lasts long 
enough to register final results. 
O’ Dear— 

Baltimore: The Maryland Unen- 


ployment Compensation Board reported 
a key in its check-writing machine had 
run. amuck and printed hundreds of 
checks bearing names like O’Steinmetz, 
O’Smith, O’Schultz, O’Brown, O’Giannini. 
and O’Lubinski. 


Habit— ' 


Vienna: All the locks in Gray House, 
the city jail, had to be changed. A prs 
oner escaped with the warden’s keys. 
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Theatre Week, George Jean Nathan 25 HE North Western -Union Pacific 
Streamliner “City of Los Angeles” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 9, 290 has proved so popular that service will 


‘ . be doubled beginning February 2\st. 
Reich purge: who’s ahead, the Fiihrer or the Junkers? 9 On that date a second “City of Los 
Angeles” will be placed in regular 
90 service; thus providing 3934-hour service 
westbound from Chicago and eastbound 
from Los Angeles, every third day. 
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New alarms in the Mediterranean 





Far East: is Singapore safe? 22 
FOURTH ESTATE 27 Fast Service Between 
LETTERS 2 CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 11 each way, every third day 





Little business: a circus surprises the President 11 
Between Chicago and San Francisco, 
Foreign policy: a warning to Japan, with more to come 13 the Streamliner “City of San Francisco” 
. and the streamlined steam-powered 
Labor: how many Communists are there in the C.I.0.? 14 ‘Forty Niner” provide high-speed 
. service each way, every third day, via 
The week in Congress 19 North Western, Union Pacific and 


Southern Pacific. 


‘ IE fn 
| PERISCOI E . You will enjoy the many new and 
photos PERSPECTIVE, Raymond Moley 40 distinctive features offered on all four 


trains. For information as to dates of 


ttest R ADIO 94 departure, accommodations and fares, 
Pst. “ 7° ° 


see nearest Union Pacific representa- 


va | RELIGION 26 eee 
ti ‘ r > W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ches. SCIEN CE 26 Room 581, Union Pacific Railroad ° 


hest Omaha, Nebraska 


| || SIDESHOW 4 
long SPORT ° 29 
TRANSITION 28 


Credits for cover pictures: left, Newsphotos; right, Wide World. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 





in Tomorrow’s 


ial 





Black vs. Liberals 


Even Supreme Court liberals are con- 
cerned over Justice Black’s sharp one-man 
dissents attacking fundamental court doc- 
trines. One liberal Justice has said private- 
ly that Black “doesn’t know much law” 
and that his irreverent attitude will soon 
alienate other liberals on the court. Also, 
Black’s prestige isn’t being helped by re- 
ports that he has been holding frequent 
evening consultations with one Roosevelt 
adviser. 





Anti-Japanese ‘Education’ 


The imminent campaign (revealed here 
last fortnight) to educate the American 
public to the need of a sterner policy 
against Japan has the backstage but 
strong backing of several key men in the 
Navy and War Departments and of a 
group of the country’s most influential 
citizens. Acting as the State Department’s 
liaison man, Norman Davis has held con- 
sultations with the supporters. These talks 
produced the tentative conclusion that 
American public opinion can be swung 
around in three months—if President 
Roosevelt agrees to lead off with a fire- 
side radio talk and if Japan creates more 
“incidents.” 


Ingersoll’s Mission 


This is what Admiral Leahy refused to 
divulge at last week’s House committee 
hearings: The main purposes of Captain 
Ingersoll’s London visit are (1) to obtain 
lowdown on technical details of the British 
naval program, especially information on 
British ways of figuring tonnages; (2) to 
see if the British Admiralty heads know 
more than they’ve revealed about the 
Japanese building program. Ingersoll, 
who’s chief of the war-plans division of the 
office of naval operations, was sent be- 
cause he’s considered an expert on techni- 
cal questions, because he has valuable con- 
tacts in London, and because officials 
thought his inconspicuous rank would en- 
able him to carry out the mission without 
publicity. 


Eccles vs. Morgenthau 


Observers who’ve been following the new 
feud between Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau and Federal Reserve Chair- 


man Eccles last week noted their rivalry 
had grown into a real fight over three is- 
sues: (1) resumption of government 
spending, favored by Eccles, opposed by 
Morgenthau; (2) modification of undi- 
vided-profits and capital-gains taxes, on 
which they have conflicting ideas; (3) 
abolition of bank holding companies, fa- 
vored by Morgenthau, opposed by Eccles. 


Pump Priming Hint 

In preparation for the renewed spend- 
ing program which Roosevelt fears may 
be necessary before summer, the Treas- 
ury is about to start rebuilding its supply 
of cash. Realizing that the balance has 
dropped far below the level that pre- 
vailed in free-spending days, Secretary 
Morgenthau will borrow some $200,000.- 
000 or $300,000,000 by sale of bills this 
month; will probably follow up with big- 
ger borrowings. 





Farley’s Story 


Friends of Postmaster General Farley 
confirm last week’s reports that he’s pre- 
paring an autobiography. It'll contain 
much inside political dope but won't in- 
clude anything more recent than the 1932 
Democratic convention and won’t step on 
any important political toes. Ever since he 
entered public life, he has been saving all 
important correspondence, dictating a 
weekly résumé of all important meetings, 
conversations, speeches along with com- 
ments on persons and events. Incidentally, 
the book will permit him to reverse ideas 
of resigning, since it'll furnish the needed 
cash without making it necessary for him 
to take a private job. 


Washington Talk 


Last week official Washington _ in- 
formally discussed: The way Chairman 
MeNinch has thus far failed to carry out 
his assignment of cleaning up the Federal 
Communications Commission, leaving it 
as badly split over policies as ever ... 
Secretary of State Hull’s elaborate new 
devices to avoid answering ticklish ques- 
tions in press conferences . . . The indi- 
cations that Governor Lehman of New 
York, drafted by Roosevelt in 1936, may 
seek reelection next fall—this time on an 
anti-New Dealish platform in opposition 
to Robert Jackson, President Roosevelt’s 
choice. 


Philippine Future 


The long-awaited report of the Joint 
Preparatory Committee on Philippine Af- 


The Periscope 


fairs will be completed by the end of this 
month. It’ll recommend continuation of 
the present Tydings-McDuffie Act (pro- 
viding for complete independence on July 
t, 1946), plus preferential tariff treat- 
ment for fourteen years after independ- 
ence. 


Aiken Blast 


Unless Governor Aiken of Vermont sud- 
denly changes his mind, his speech in New 
York this Saturday will set old-line Re- 
publicans on their ears and start debate 
that will last for many days. Tipped off 
by those who’ve read over the speech and 
noted its outspokenness about G.O.P. 
weaknesses, conservative party leaders 
have been high-pressuring the Governor 
to tone it down. At least up to this week, 
he flatly refused to oblige. 


Trivia 
When Lady Astor saw Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy in Washington recently, she warned 
him that he’d find the American Embassy 
in London too small for his family of ten 
One Cabinet member last week 
privately acknowledged: “The Cabinet 
hasn’t any clear idea how we got into this 
recession and it hasn’t any idea how we 
are going to get out of it” . . . White 
House Secretary Early planted the press- 
conference question which led to F.D.R.’s 
long statement against wage cuts last fort- 
night; he induced Fred Storm of the 
United Press to submit the query. 





Nazi Rail Scandal 


The German Ministry of Propaganda 
tried desperately to round up all the 10,- 
000 copies of the current issue of the offi- 
cial railroad magazine, “Die Reichsbahn.” 
Reason: it contained an article attacking 
Géring’s four-year plan, pointing out that 
derailments increased 39% last year, col- 
lisions 33%, and railroad injuries and fatal- 
ities 300%. It blamed the use of con- 
demned steel equipment, reconditioned so 
new steel could go into munitions. 


George to India 


George VI is trying hard to override ob- 
jections of his Cabinet and of colonial 
authorities who believe his imperial coro- 
nation trip to India might result in po- 
litical riots. The King, who wants to go in 
October for the traditional Durbar, is 
supported by government members who in- 
sist a visit by the royal family would ease 
—not increase—the tension that’s been 


‘No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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growing between India’s nationalists and 
their British governors. 


Anti-Jewish Pact 


Having found it difficult to induce other 
nations to join the anti-Communist treaty, 
Nazi officials are now planning an anti- 
Jewish pact in the hope of bringing the 
Balkan countries into the Berlin-Rome- 
Tokyo line-up. Plan calls for pressuring 
Rumania to propose that an anti-Jewish 
congress be held in Berlin. Note an in- 
crease of anti-Jewish attacks in the Italian 
press. 


British Conscription? 


Though it was pigeonholed last year, 
the question of compulsory military serv- 
ice has come up again in British Cabinet 
discussions. Most army officials believe 
the government won’t dare introduce full- 
fledged conscription right away but will 
first make military training semicompul- 
sory by inducing large employers to give 
workers paid vacations provided they 
spend the time serving in the Territorials 
(like U.S. National Guard). Later, pe- 
riodic service in the Territorials will prob- 
ably be made compulsory. 


Japanese Agents 


Japanese plans for concentrated propa- 
ganda in the democratic countries, barely 
hinted at in the Tokyo Parliament, now 
include provisions for sending hundreds of 
agents into the U.S. and Britain to com- 
bat anti-Japanese publicity and boycotts. 
The agents won’t have official status but 
will cooperate closely with Japanese con- 
sulates. They'll be stationed not only in 
capitals of the democratic powers but in all 
principal cities. 


Whitehall Flop 


Though it’s still an official secret, Brit- 
ish air chiefs may well abandon the elab- 
orate, much-ballyhooed “balloon barrage” 
system they had worked out to guard key 
cities from air attacks. At a secret tryout 
at Farnborough, Hampshire, an Air Force 
officer, who volunteered for the test, flew 
right through the supposedly impassable 
screen of balloons and steel cables in com- 
plete darkness. (He was promptly deco- 
rated for bravery.) Then arguments for 
discard of the system were strengthened 
by reports from Germany that aircraft 
manufacturers there have started turning 
out fast.substratosphere bombers, capable 
of flying above the balloons. 


Foreign Notes 


Just before the fall of Nanking, Chinese 
Red army officers discovered the Japanese 
had obtained secret Chinese military docu- 
ments detailing the army plans, defenses, 
roads, and railways—information only a 
high government official could have sold 


... The British War Office is fuming be- 
cause in last week’s sensational spy case 
Scotland Yard agents arrested the prisoners 
before the arrival of the agent, supposedly 
Russian, who was to take away the stolen 
plans . . . Worry over possible Japanese 
attack on Hong Kong has caused the Brit- 
ish to rush Wing Comdr. A. H. Steele-Per- 
kins, leading anti-aircraft expert, to direct 
defense preparations there. 





Steel Worries 


ae steel companies and other con- 
cerns which expect to benefit from gov- 
ernment contracts—especially from the 
rearmament program—are worrying about 
the latest bill Senator Wagner has been 
cooking up. It would compel every firm 
receiving a government contract to abide 
by the National Labor Relations Act and 
require cancellation of contracts whenever 
a firm is found guilty of a violation by 


the NLRB. 


Rail Consolidation 


The old question of merging the 
nation’s 150-odd railroads into a handful 
of regional systems will finally get serious 
consideration at the big White House rail 
conference which the President is plan- 
ning. For the last month Senator Wheeler, 
head of the special Senate rail investiga- 
tion, has been quietly consulting with 
New York lawyers who are experts on 
the consolidation subject. Final decision 
will rest mainly with F.D.R., but the 
plan (long advocated by ICC Commis- 
sioner Eastman) is gaining momentum. 


Douglas vs. Morgan 


Though SEC Chairman Douglas men- 
tioned no names when he lambasted “Wall 
Street banking interests” for blocking the 
refunding of public utility bonds, no in- 
formed person doubted that he meant 
J.P. Morgan & Co. Here’s the background: 
Morgan dominates United Corp., giant 
utility holding company. The SEC long 
tried to induce United to register volun- 
tarily under the Holding Company Act, 
hoping thus to persuade other holdout 
companies to come in. Just when SEC vic- 
tory seemed assured, a Morgan partner, 
George Whitney, phoned Douglas that the 
deal was off, leaving Douglas bitterly dis- 
appointed and fighting mad. 


New Products 


American tobacco men are looking into 
a new British process for using ethylene 
gas to cure tobacco rapidly, improving its 
flavor and aroma .. . A new “foolproof” 
method for permanently mothproofing tex- 
tiles, clothes, and home furnishings is 
about to be marketed . . . A patent has 
been granted for paints containing a per- 


eS 


fume that masks their odor until they are 
dry. 


Movies with Cocktails 


A dime-in-the-slot_ movie will soon be 
standard equipment in many cocktail 
lounges, just as the nickel piano was in old. 
time bars. For a dime, miniature motion. 
picture machines will show 21-minute, 
16-millimeter sound films of big-name 7 
orchestras and variety acts. The machines © 
will have small screens that don’t demand 
complete darkness. One company which ex. 
pects to establish a nationwide cocktail 
lounge circuit will place 5,000 such ma- 
chines in operation within the next few 
months and will distribute twenty new 
shorts each week. 





ae ad 


— 


Business Outlook 


While administration leaders (including 
the President) still look for a sharp up- 
turn by late spring, consensus of Wall 
Street economists is that distinct improve- 
ment won’t come till sometime in the lat- 
ter half of the year. September, most 
think, is as good a guess as any. 








Entertainment Lines 


a so many Western film fans 
have complained that these films aren't 
accurate, Will James, cowboy author and 
artist, has been called in by Movie Censor 
Will Hays for advice on how cowboys 
should look and act . . . First collection 
of newsreels made by the rebel side in 
Spain is being prepared for exhibition 
in the U.S.; importers hope to show them 
in churches, Catholic schools, etc. 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. will feature a 
one-hour dramatized news program to 
compete with NBC’s Charlie McCarthy 
hour .. . Movie producers, worrying about 
the 100,000 Legionnaires who'll convene in 
Los Angeles this fall, have asked Will Hays 
to figure out how to entertain the movie 
curious without letting them interfere with 
production schedules. 


Missing Persons 


Emil Hurja, Jim Farley’s right-hand 
man and election forecaster for four years, 
now does economic studies for industrial 
companies, works on a history of American 
expansion from 1801-1869; divides his time 
between New York and Washington . . . 
Prince Lennart, grandson of King Gustav 
of Sweden, who renounced his rights to the 
throne to marry a commoner, now spends 
most of his time in Stockholm, writing and 
lecturing on travel and photography; takes 
part in amateur theatrical productions 
...dim Thorpe, greatest all-around athlete 
of modern times, has been taking time off y 
from work as a film extra in Hollywood to 
try to persuade his people, the Sac and 
Fox tribe in Oklahoma, to rescind their 
vote on a new tribal constitution. 
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Adolf Hitler: Fiihrer, Field Lord, ‘Kaiser’ 


Hitler Baffles the World Anew: 


Bloodless Purge Scares Europe 


Despite Drastic Shake-up, 
Rivalry of Junkers and Nazis 


Seems Stalemated 


Among the ordered groves and rococo 
palaces of Potsdam, German officers— 
now, as always, the scions of the great 
Junker military caste—still cherish the 
precepts of Frederick the Great. One day 
a few months ago these spruce heirs of 
Germany’s greatest soldier gathered to 
hear Dr. Alfred Rosenberg explain Na- 
tional Socialism. The half-Lithuanian 
Nazi philosopher began by denouncing 
Adolf Hitler’s enemies one by one. He 
came to the churches—and had scarcely 
uttered a scorching phrase, when a trim, 
bemonocled officer bolted up. With icy 
distaste Gen. Werner von Fritsch ordered: 
“The meeting will please disband!” 

_ For five years the army Commander- 
in-Chief had fought Nazi extremists. As 
the scion of an old Rhenish family of sol- 
diers and Lutheran pastors, he despised 
their manners and detested their priest- 
baiting. Cultured, a connoisseur of fine 





wines, and so reticent that reporters 
dubbed him “Sphinx No. 2,” von Fritsch 
deliberately snubbed scheming party poli- 
ticians. As a professional soldier, he de- 
termined to keep them out of his be- 
loved army. Last week he fell a martyr 
to his traditions. 


Blonde 


Last month, with Adolf Hitler and Gen. 
Hermann Goring as witnesses, Defense 
Minister Werner von Blomberg had quiet- 
ly married Elli Gruhn, his blond, tall see- 
retary. The story soon reached army 
messes, and officers banged down their 
glasses in rage and amazement. Blomberg 
had deliberately violated the sacrosanct 
Potsdam Code, requiring all officers to 
obtain War Office approval of their 
fiancées’ social, family, and __ financial 
standing.* The War Minister knew that 
the army would consider his marriage 





*Code established by Frederick the Greai, 
some of it in the army regulations, some un- 
written. It matches the unwritten British Army 
rule that no officer in the seven Guards regi- 
ments—the King’s Household—may become 
involved in a divorce and remain in the service. 


“impossible”: she was the daughter of a 
carpenter and a masseuse; he came from 
an ancient Pomeranian line; she was 28; 
he was a widower of 59 with four grown 
children. 

No officer sent the War Minister con- 
gratulations. But when Blomberg’s 90- 
year-old mother died five days later— 
from the shock, gossips claimed—General 
von Fritsch, Admiral Erich Raeder, navy 
chief, and other high-ranking officers 
punctiliously attended the funeral. 

Von Fritsch waited until Blomberg had 
left for Capri on his honeymoon. Then, 
seeing a chance to oust the pro-Nazi War 
Minister, he marched into the Chancellery 
on the Wilhelmstrasse, his monocle gleam- 
ing, his cold features set. The Command- 
er-in-Chief addressed the Fiihrer with 
Prussian bluntness. The army, he said, 
could not permit the War Minister to ig- 
nore a code he was supposed to enforce. 

Eighteen ranking generals backed him 
in demanding that von Blomberg resign. 
Furthermore, the army objected to at- 
tempts to replace Christianity with Nazi 
neopaganism. Nor did it approve the vir- 
tual alliance with the reckless Italian 


Duce, costly intervention in Spain, and 
continued, dangerous snubs to Britain. 
Above all, Germany was not ready for 
war. The army lacks junior officers (some 
10,000 compared with France’s 30,000), 
could only mobilize 2,000,000 men 
6,000,000) , 


(to 


France’s and needs more 





European 
Offender of the code: 
Blomberg with his bride 
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tanks, artillery, and raw material reserves. 


‘Stand By!’ 

Dumfounded, Hitler hastily dropped 
plans to make a speech the next day in 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of his 
accession to power,* doubled the guard 
around the Chancellery—and reputedly 
ordered the secret police to detain von 
Fritsch. Three days later, the army’s next 
ranking officer, Chief of Staff Ludwig 
Beck, called on the Fiihrer with six other 
generals and repeated von Fritsch’s warn- 
ing. 

The night-long blaze of lights in the 
Chancellery and the confiscation of all 
foreign papers told Berlin of the crisis. 
Von Blomberg had resigned—that much, 
and no more, officials admitted, while 
rumors spread in the beer halls: Hitler 
had emulated Stalin and shot the gen- 
the rebels had overthrown the 
Fiihrer; Géring, or some even more ardent 
Nazi would get the all-important War 


erals; 





Interphoto 


Shoved upstairs: von Neurath 


Ministry. Finally, at 10 o’clock Saturday 
night, the radio rasped: “Stand by! Im- 
portant announcement!” 

The a sweeping but bloodless 
purge in the army and diplomatic corps 
had accomplished the most profound gov- 
ernmental change in four vears. It con- 
centrated such power in Hitler’s hands 
that The London Daily Express headlined: 
KAISER HITLER: Makes Serr Sv- 
PREME War Lorp ANp Resuurr_es En- 
TIRE CABINET. 

The chief victim was von Fritsch, but 
thirteen other Junker generals went with 
him into retirement, while the commands 
of 22 more were shifted. Like Benito Mus- 
solini, Hitler became his own War Min- 


news: 





*Jan. 30, 1933, when the late President Paul 
von Hindenburg appointed Hitler Chancellor. 
He became Reichsfiihrer nineteen months later. 


ister, making him a sort of Field Lord— 
the late Gen. Erich Ludendorff’s term for 
a supreme wartime coordinator. 

Nevertheless, for the actual War Min- 
istry work, Hitler picked an old line 
officer—Gen. Wilhelm Keitel, 55, tall, slim, 
and also a monocle wearer—and he found 
another Prussian aristocrat for von 
Fritsch’s job—Gen. Walter von Brauch- 
itsch, once in one of the Kaiser’s 
crack Guards regiments and former com- 
mander of the army’s new mechanized 
divisions. Moreover he retained Beck— 
whose protest had followed von Fritsch’s 
—in the vital position of Chief of Staff. 

In the diplomatic service, Hitler made 
equally significant changes. He replaced 
Constantin von Neurath, courteous, kind- 
lv old Foreign Minister with Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, pro-Italian Ambassador to 
Britain and originator of the anti-Com- 
munist pact. The Fiihrer also recalled the 
Catholic and Conservative Franz von 
Papen from Vienna and the Ambassador 
to Italy, Ulrich von Hassell, who did the 
spadework for the Rome-Berlin axis. To 
“advise” him on foreign affairs, the Field 
Lord appointed a Secret Privy Council, 
headed by von Neurath. 

Most observers had predicted General 
Géring would become War Minister. In- 


57, 





Newsweek from Dix 


Promoted: von Ribbentrop 


stead the Fiilrer made him a Field Mar- 
shal—only active one in the army. 
This week came two ominous develop- 


ments. First, the trial of Martin Nie- 
moeller—leading Lutheran pastor and 
spokesman for 40,000,000 Protestants— 


for criticizing Nazi religious policies did 
not open in public as scheduled but 
started in secret; high army officers glad- 
ly appeared for the wartime submarine 
commander. Second, Hitler dashed off to 
his mountain retreat at Berchtesgaden to 


ee 






Acne 
Promoted: Wilhelm Keitel 


work on his delayed speech to the Reich. 
stag, now scheduled for Feb. 20. With him 
he took Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop. 





Significance 


Adolf Hitler has showered the army with 


almost unlimited funds, but caste-bound 
high staff officers have always looked 


askance on the excitable ex-corporal. As 
bitterly as they have dared, they have 
fought party interference in the army a 
well as Nazi foreign and religious policies. 

Despite the jubilation of Nazi radicals 
last week, several inescapable facts tem- 
pered their joy. No firebrand received the 
War Ministry, even the comparatively 
conservative Géring being denied it. The 
Nazis’ bitterest critic, von Fritsch, was 
ousted, but not before he had also forced 
out their greatest apologist, von Blomberg, 
Moveover, new army appointees were stil 


cast in the true Potsdam mold. Finally, the } 


army had actually called a showdown with 
the Fiihrer and might do it again, since the 
only penalty was a long-overdue reorgani- 
zation no more drastic than Leslie Hore- 
Belisha’s current rejuvenation of the Brit- 
ish Army. 

The real blow to conservatives came it 
the foreign service, where Hitler apparent- 
ly felt he could act without hindrance. Von 
Neurath had discouraged Nazi aggression 
abroad and urged an understanding with 
Britain. But Ribbentrop’s fumbling, u- 
successful efforts to obtain such an agree- 
ment have turned him anti-British—and 
strengthened his conviction that a sudden, 
forceful coup can always outbluff the 
democratic powers. 

The religious clash was less obvious but 
cut as deep. In the past, high officers 
have pointedly attended Niemoeller’s ser- 
mons, and last year army chaplains ad- 
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dressed a strongly worded public protest to. 


Hitler. Greatest army fear is that the Nazis 
intend to replace the chaplains with pagat- 
ism teachers, who would, in effect, act as 
political commissars and spies. 
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‘Circus’ of Small Business 
| Sows Seeds for New, Powerful 


Political Organization 


“Tomorrow is our day, the first time 
in the history of the United States that 
the small businessman has been called to 
Washington to tell his troubles. This is 
history.” 

On the eve of the nationwide confer- 
ence called by Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, Chairman Charles M. Courtney of 
the New York City delegation thus epit- 
omized his colleagues’ feelings. But the 








The President is Surprised: 
‘Little Men’ Criticize New Deal 


minute invitations—met formally in the 
Department of Commerce auditorium. At 
once an exhibitionistic minority usurped 
the focus of attention. Clowning—some of 
it conscious, some unconscious—became 
the order of the day. 

Striving to get the floor, a Midwest dry- 
goods merchant shouted: “I have a very 
irrelevant subject to discuss!” A Cali- 
fornian droned his unvarying chant: 
“Down with chain stores, down with chain 
stores.” An Oklahoman bawled for repeal 
of the “undisturbed-profits” tax. 

Seeking divine ointment for the trou- 
bled scene, a New Jersey expressman 
vainly addressed the chair: “We ought to 
open with a prayer. This is God’s country 
and we haven’t opened with a prayer. 
The trouble with this country is that 
Satan is ruining it.” 

But urgent secular matters crowded the 
chairman. Fred Roth of Cleveland, ap- 
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Reich. famous locksmith’s speech, delivered at a 
th him preliminary, unofficial meeting in the 
ntrop. Raleigh Hotel at Washington had hardly 
left his lips before the first tremors of 
two days’ trouble stirred the conferees. 

y with In this preliminary meeting half a dozen 
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ne it vociferous delegates sought the floor. To 
irent- restore order, Courtney appointed a ser- 

.Von —_geant-at-arms, Robert Kaempfer, a New 

ssion York delegate who had garnered vast pub- 


with licity by an announcement that he was 


, ul living on a $2-a-week home-relief allow- 
gree- ance—that he hadn’t been in_ business 
-and since the depression’s early days. 

Aden, Despite Kaempfer’s efforts, disorder 


the grew. An Qhio delegate voiced an in- 
surgent spirit that split the group into 


s but two factions, New Yorkers and anti-New 
ficets Yorkers: “Before we stick our necks out 
Ser too far, let’s get the hell out of here!” 
Pi Others promptly joined the exodus. 
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‘Mr. Chairman... 


———— 


pointed presiding officer by Secretary 
Roper, at first faced the opposition of dis- 
gruntled delegates: “This man is hand- 
picked. He is not satisfactory to any of 
us.” Roth cited his fifteen-man pay-roll, 
qualified as a “small businessman,” and 
resumed the chair amid cheers. Mean- 
while a dozen hands had seized the micro- 
phone, a hundred voices clamored to be 
heard. 

Secretary Roper intervened; he insisted 
that the delegates split into a dozen smaller 
groups to study specialized problems. 
When the more sober-minded conferees 
assembled in separate conference rooms, 
they got down to fairly systematic and 
pointed discussions. But about half the 
crowd—mostly those bubbling with offers 
of panaceas—remained in the auditorium 
for a “general discussion.” On the platform, 
150 persons slipped past police guards and 
milled about the microphone; Roth ruled 
that each state, in alphabetical order, be 
permitted to have one delegate address the 
meeting. 

When the roster reached New York, 
seventeen speakers leaped toward the 
rostrum. Other delegates set up a spon- 
taneous shout: “New York, sit down! New 
York, sit down!” 

Unquenched, one Harry Cashdan, cloaks 
and suits, bellowed above the herd: “I’ve 
spent my last dollar to get here. I have a 
family at home. I demand to be heard! 
Gentlemen of the press, gentlemen of the 
New York press, I appeal to you—” 

“Mr. Trotsky, sit down!” cried delegates 
from smaller cities. 

A Philadelphian, A. S. Shafer, rushed to 
Cashdan’s rescue. “I’m not from New 
York!” Over loud protests, he seized and 
held the microphone. 

“Throw him out!” demanded the crowd. 
Policemen hustled Shafer to an anteroom, 
where Patrolman John Apostilidis applied 
an armlock; then the subdued orator was 
allowed to go back. 

In Washington’s hotel lobbies and cock- 
tail lounges, criticism raked the conference 
and the way it was run. Serious-minded 
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A.S. Shafer: remonstrance .. . 


delegates begged reporters not to believe 
that “these screwball guys represent the 
small businessmen of the country.” 


Order 

Next day’s proceedings produced less 
noise and actually accomplished something. 
While the mob still squabbled in the Com- 
merce Department’s auditorium, the spe- 
cialized committees framed and submitted 
proposals. Then the chairmen of these com- 
mittees labored over one comprehensive 
report for the President—ostensibly to 
eliminate “overlapping,” actually to weed 
out some of the delegates’ forthright sug- 
gestions. 

Originally one of the committees had 
resolved that “unwarranted and malicious 
attacks on business by administration 
representatives should be permanently 
stopped.” To the White House instead 
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went a meek request that “the government 
: . : . on 

continue to cooperate with business.” The 

conference’s wage-and-hours committee 


“opposed .. . all forms of Federal wage- 
hour regulations and legislation.” As 


edited, the report read: “We question the 
merit of a standard wage and hour bill be- 
cause of geographical differentials.” 

Contrary to administration expectations, 
the “small” business group’s 23 recom- 
mendations were far more critical of the 
New Deal than the demands made at the 
President’s recent conferences with “big” 
business delegations. In general tone, they 
might have been resolutions passed by the 
most conservative big-business organiza- 
tions: repeal the undistributed-profits tax; 
encourage private capital to invest in new 
enterprises; foster a housing program; cur- 
tail governmental expenditures; don’t rush 
social reforms; balance the budget; impose 
the same restrictions on unions as on em- 
ployers. 

But there were a large number of recom- 
mendations peculiar to small business in- 
terests. To speed the flow of capital into 
minor industry, the conference proposed to 
exempt from SEC regulations all security 
issues of less than $500,000, but to require 
“reasonable information for protection of 
investors”; also, adjustment of the banking 
system “to make insured loans for all nec- 
essary purposes.” 

The powerful bloc of retailers attending 
the conference made its influence felt in 
approval of such price-protecting legisla- 
tion as the Robinson-Patman and Miller- 
Tydings Acts, of “The state fair-trade 
practice acts,” and of “legislation designed 
to curb destructive competition of chain 
stores.” More outspoken than their bigger 
brothers, the little businessmen urged “that 
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At the White House doorstep: little businessmen and gapers 
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...and ejection 


relief administration and responsibility be 
returned to local communities as rapidly 
as possible.” 

Committeemen reported the President 
in general agreement with some of their 
proposals, particularly the one asking the 
nation’s small businessmen to establish a 
permanent advisory board to coordinate 
the interests of little business with present 
and proposed legislation. 

But on other points Mr. Roosevelt clung 

to hise oft-stated position: he opposed 
modification of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act; he belittled the possibility of 
important tax modification while the Fed- 
eral budget remained unbalanced; he still 
insisted on wage-hour legislation—possibly 
with some provision for a North-South 
wage differential. 
* A correspondent asked the President 
whether he expected to hold other small- 
business conferences. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied with a gust of laughter. 


* During the noon recess on the first day 
of conference, one delegate insisted on 
speaking even after his audience had left. 
Police told him the janitors had to sweep 
out, and he quietly went to lunch. 


“| M. O. Moers, carbon-paper wholesaler, 
recruited a band of fellow conferees and 
formed a national association. At $1 a head 
the newborn organization enrolled 761; 


members. Moers planned to use this fund / 


for promotion—“if we can find the guy 
who’s got the $761. We don’t know who he 
is, but I feel pretty sure he'll write to me { 
after I get back to Cincinnati.” 


Prospects---- 


The generally shoddy type of the comy 
ference’s noisy minority unquestionably 
arose from the method of picking the bust 
nessmen who received invitations. While 
the White House hasn’t officially disclosed 
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all details of its selective process, every 
indication points to chance choosing from 
the thousands of small businessmen who 
have sent Mr. Roosevelt letters in recent 
months. 

Most unexpected phase of the confer- 
ence, administration officials themselves 
admitted, was the outspoken criticism of 
New Deal policies. At the same time, the 
delegates exhibited deeply ingrained sus- 
picion of the big-city slicker, indicative that 
so long as Wall Street distrusts the Presi- 
dent, small business will lean in his favor. 

In general the astonishing similarity be- 
tween “big” and “little” business’ propos- 
als foreshadows increasing pressure on the 
administration to form some sort of coop- 
erative agency between government and 
private enterprise. More particularly, the 
conference sowed seeds for a little busi- 
hessmen’s association—which, because of 
the voting strength it represents, would ex- 
ert far more political influence than any 
of the existing organizations of industrial 
and commercial leaders. 


U.S. Gives Japan 
a Clue on Policy 


In Chicago last Oct. 5, President Roose- 
velt whipped up a storm with the sug- 
gestion that some sort of “quarantine” be 
Placed on aggressor countries. The wind 
created by his bold call for “concerted 
effort” against “international anarchy” 
blew him more praise than censure from 
the press. 

Last week, however, this wind flung 
bits of his speech back in his face. 
Neutrality champions in Senate and 
House used the President’s rearmament 
recommendations as a springboard to de- 
mand what he meant by “quarantine” 
and “concerted effort.” 

Developments later in the week made 
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phetic. 


uneasy inquisitiveness seem pro- 


‘Alliance’ 

Twin blasts at administration secrecy 
exploded in the Senate. William E. Borah 
and Hiram Johnson, veterans of the fight 
against United States membership in the 
League of Nations and World Court, 
sounded alarms of war in their demands 
for plain-spokenness. 

“What does it mean,” asked Senator 
Johnson, “when the President says 
that nations that are inhuman or brutal 
should be quarantined? . . . We are in the 
pusillanimous position of having threat- 
ened a country and not carrying the 
threat through.” 

This brought from Chairman Pittman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, administration defender, the state- 
ment: “I do not think a foreign policy 
may be determined by an attempted 
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analysis of one word . . . ‘Quarantine’... 
is not synonymous with ‘blockade’.” 

Senator Pittman stood firm on admin- 
istration ramparts when Senator Borah 
protested: “The nations of the world to- 
day, practically without exception, con- 
clude that the United States and Great 
Britain are in tacit alliance and are build- 
ing navies in accordance with their foreign 
policies.” 

“We have not entered,” Pittman 
countered, “into any combination [mili- 
tary or otherwise] with any foreign 
country.” 

“I am keenly gratified,” said Borah. 


Mystery 

The same line of questioning cropped 
out on the other side of the Capitol, 
where the House Naval Affairs Committee 
conducted hearings on the Vinson Bill to 
carry out the President’s big navy ideas. 
At one point in his week-long recital of 


the bill’s aims, Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Naval Operations, mentioned 
three “possible enemies”—Japan, Italy, 
Germany. Rep. Ralph O. Brewster, Re- 
publican ex-Governor of Maine and 
former president of the pacifist Christian 
Science Church, grabbed the opening. 

“Have you made any reports to the 
President involving a possible quarantine 
of any nation?” 

Admiral Leahy, impatiently: “I have 
not.” 

Like Senator Pittman, the naval chief 
denied the United States was in cahoots 
with Britain. Subsequently, his denial 
seemed empty. Representative Church of 
Illinois asked what Capt. Royal E. Inger- 
soll, chief of the Navy’s war-plans divi- 
sion, had been up to on his recent visit to 
London.* Nettled, Admiral Leahy re- 
plied: “I will not answer that question 
here, but I will make a statement in 
executive session—of course on the basis 
that it is absolutely secret, because it is of 
vital importance to the interests and de- 
fense of the United States.” 


Ultimatum 

Next afternoon’s newspapers splurged a 
partial revelation of Admiral Leahy’s se- 
cret and gave war-frightened Congressmen 
a fresh reason for trying to smoke out 
the administration’s foreign-policy plans. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
France, separately but simultaneously, 
called Japan’s hand in the international 
naval-building poker game. Was Tokyo 
planning, or building—as strongly suspect- 
ed—battleships of more than 35,000 tons 
or cruisers of more than 10,000 tons? The 
three powers asked for an answer before 
Feb. 20. If the answer was yes, they would 
feel free to follow suit; and silence would 
be interpreted as a confession. 

The American note, one of the bluntest 





*First revealed in Periscope (Jan. 31). 
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in Washington history, spoke of “persist- 
ent and cumulative reports, which in the 
absence of explicit assurances from the 
Japanese Government that they are all 
ill-founded, must be deemed to be au- 
thentic.” The reports were that Tokyo 
was building “pocket battleships” and 
43,000-ton dreadnoughts mounting 18- 
inch guns. 

Unless Japan can “satisfy the American 
Government that it will not, prior to 
Jan. 1, 1943, lay down, complete or 
acquire any vessel which does not con- 
form to the limits in question, without 
previously informing the American Gov- 
ernment of its intention to do so,” the 
United States will consider the lid off. 





Significance 


From a jumble of Washington opinions 
on foreign policy these trends emerged as 
the most reliable guides: 

1—A sizable minority of administration 
members, including at least one Cabinet 
officer, regards war with Japan as next to 
inevitable and is planning accordingly. 

2—A majority is less pessimistic, believ- 
ing war can be prevented—unless Japan 
tries to sieze the Philippines—by policies 
firm enough to deter Japanese extremists. 

3—The tripartite notes asking informa- 
tion on Japanese naval plans have much 
greater diplomatic than technical sig- 
nificance. Far more important than the 
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Defense Fence: Throughout last week, Admiral 
Leahy argued before a House committee for a much 
bigger navy. One of his main points: the United States 
needs a fleet big enough not merely to guard the coasts 


question of ships and guns is the fact 
that the notes in effect warned Japan: 
These three powers have had about 
enough dodging and are simultaneously 
stiffening their Far Eastern policies. 

4—Though there is probably no writ- 
ten agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain, the navies of both see 
eye to eye on the tactical problems of 
Pacific defense and have discussed the pos- 
sibility of a long-distance blockade of 
Japan in case either is involved in war. 

5—In addition to those who fear an 
explosion in the Pacific, the rearmament 
program has the backing of a large group 
in Congress and the administration wich 
fears that Fascist and Nazi infiltration in 
Latin America imperils the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

Viewed as a whole, last week’s develop- 
ments—surface and — subsurface—could 
mean only one thing: the United States is 
moving toward a showdown with Japan. 
Just to be prepared in case of the unex- 
pected emergency, the navy expects to be 
in reasonably good fighting trim within 
three months. 

During this period the administration 
will campaign actively for popular support 
of an aggressive foreign policy. When 
the time seems ripe, President Roosevelt 
may well go on the air with statements 
more specific and more positive than those 
he made at Chicago. 
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C.1.O. and Reds 
Facts and F ancy 


The press reported last week that John 
L. Lewis’ parent union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, had voted to bar or 


expel Communists from its membership 


A section of the press immediately cop. 
cluded that Lewis and the C.L.0. wer 
about to begin a nationwide purge of Com. 
munists. 

Neither report was accurate. The fol. 
lowing is a summary of what actually hap. 
pened and of the meaning behind the 
events. 


What Happened 





Article 1 of the U.M.W. constitution | 
reads: “Neither shall affiliation herewith | 


interfere with the religious or political free. | 
dom of individual members.” Article 14 
reads: “Any member accepting member- 
ship in the Industrial Workers of the 
World . . . or the National Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Ku Klux Klan, or the 
Communist party, shall be expelled from 
the United Mine Workers . . .” 

Two years ago Lewis thought seriously 
of throwing out Article 14, a leftover from 
the 1920s when he was pinning the Red 
label on any and all of his factional foes 
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but to keep attackers well beyond the imaginary fence 
shown in the map. What would happen to the Philip- 
pines, 4,800 miles beyond Hawaii is a matter of bitter 
behind-the-scenes controversy. 
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Wide World 
Crisis: Last week Homer Martin, U.A.W. president, returned to De- 
troit from a White House conference and told 100,000 persons massed in 
Cadillac Square that the Federal Government should allot $1,000,000 a 
week for Michigan relief. Gov. Frank Murphy promised more state aid: 
‘Between a deficit and inadequate relief, I will choose the deficit.’ 





in the union. But fearing he would be ac- 
cused of opening the door to the Reds, he 
gave up the idea and left Article 14—never 
enforced and by then a dead letter—in the 


revised constitution adopted at the 
U.M.W.’s 1936 convention. 
Last week, toward the close of the 


miners’ biennial meeting (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
31), the Lewis-dominated committee on 
the constitution offered several amend- 
ments. All were intended to seal the 
U.M.W.’s divorce from the A.F. of L. and 
affiliation with the C.1.0. By way of doing 
this one of the amendments reinforced 
Article 14 with clauses forbidding mem- 
bership in any rival union which the 
A.F. of L. may launch in the coal fields. 

A functionary read the amended arti- 
cle; the delegates duly approved; and 
Lewis prepared to praise the La Follette 
civil-liberties subcommittee’s labors in 
behalf of human rights. But Arthur Pruett 
of Nordegg, Alberta, had something to say 
about civil liberties in the union. He was a 
Communist, the Canadian announced, and 
he didn’t think Article 14 belonged in the 
U.M.W. constitution. A wave of boos and 
threats beat about him, and one indignant 
delegate asked why Lewis had given the 
floor to a representative of the subversive 
elements. 

“I merely recognized the delegate so he 
could get rid of that speech,” Lewis rum- 
bled. 

But the fat was in the fire. Pruett’s pro- 
test had called the attention of the press 
table to the amended article, and the sub- 
sequent reports provided a study in jour- 


nalism. The pro-labor New York Post 
announced that the U.M.W. had decided 
to boot out the Reds. The New York Her- 
ald Tribune headed an editorial: “Lewis 
Bars Communists.” Scripps-Howard’s 
World-Telegram: front-paged a prediction 
that the C.1.0. would purge radicals from 
all of its unions. Under the headline “reps 
NOT EXCLUDED BY C.1.0. UNITS HERE,” The 
New York Times listed five unions whose 
presidents disclaimed any prejudice against 
Communists. Reports in the ptess through- 
out the country gave the idea Lewis was 
convinced: (1) that Communists made up 
a substantial and dangerous element in the 
C.1.0.; (2) that the time had come for 
him to clean house. 


The Meaning 


Why the week’s Red rash? 

Part of the answer explains a sizable 
proportion of the day-to-day coverage of 
national news. Editors expect reporters to 
turn in good stories; reporters try to satis- 
fy. At every press table, in every press 
room, there is a continual wail: “What can 
I use for a lead?” Anything having to do 
with Communism makes a good lead; any 
indication that John L. Lewis is going to 
fight the Reds makes a better one. 

That isn’t the whole answer. By explain- 
ing why the constitutional provision was 
read and amended, Lewis could have set 
matters aright before they went wrong. It 
could be that he deliberately refrained, 
that he was content to let the press woo 
public favor for him. An authorized spokes- 
man said this was not the case, that Lewis 





either didn’t think fast enough or simply 
had no idea the publicity would take the 
turn it did take. The same spokesman de- 
clared unequivocally that Lewis isn’t going 
to start a Red purge—principally because 
he doesn’t believe there are enough Reds 
in the C.I.O. to make a purge worth-while. 

In and out of the C.1.0., many disagree 
with Lewis on this point. One of the cur- 
rent phenomena of the labor movement is 
the plenitude of anti-Communist declara- 
tions by union leaders. In the frequency 
and violence of their charges, they excel 
the stock purveyors of Red scares. 

With most of these statements, an old 
and time-tested rule holds good: the 
chances are that the author of the state- 
ment is hitting at something or somebody 
other than the Communists. Thus John P. 
Frey, an A.F. of L. vice president and one 
of the C.1.0.’s most determined foes, finds 
the presence of Communists in the C.L.O. 
a useful weapon for his attacks. By point- 
ing out that the Reds take a contrary 
stand, David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
(and an old hand at dealing with Com- 
munists in his union), forwards his view 
that the Lewis forces should make peace 
with the Federation. Homer Martin, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, 
identifies an opposing faction in his union 
with the Communist “party line.” 

The net result is a continuing joy to the 
forces opposing organized labor. In the 
public mind, the incessant identification of 
the C.L.O. with Communism—all the more 
effective when it comes from labor’s own 
house—serves to flatter the Communist 
party and to harm the whole industrial- 
union movement. To labor and to industry 
alike, the important question thus be- 
comes: how strong are the Communists in 
the C.L.0.? 

The only honest answer is: any precise 
answer is likely to be suspect. 

In the first place, the leaders of the 
Communist party don’t tell their own fol- 
lowers—much less outsiders—how strong 
they are in any one union or group of 
unions. In the second place, any estimate 
stated in numbers or percentages would be 
deceptive in itself. For example, the best 
information is that among the United Au- 
tomobile Workers’ 375,000 listed members, 
considerably less than 1,000 actually bear 
Communist party cards. 

Yet, even if this be wholly accurate, it 
is not an accurate gauge of the party’s in- 
fluence. The number of union votes the 
Communists control, the number of 
U.A.W. members who agree with party 
aims but don’t want to join or can’t get 
into the party’s closely guarded ranks, the 
effectiveness of party members at key 
points—all these intangibles must be 
weighed. 

No more exact analysis is possible for 
other C.I.0. unions. In general, they share 
the view—held by the older ones when 
they were affiliated with the A.F. of L.— 
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that Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers are both eligible and welcome in 
the ranks, but not in controlling positions. 

For the moment at least, the party fol- 
lows this line as a matter of tactics. Its 
accredited members win as many unionists 
as possible, stay out of sight, and avoid 
newspaper fire. Promoting this strategy, 
the Communist press tends to minimize 
the party’s strength in the C.L.O. and 
brands any assertion to the contrary as 
Trotskyist propaganda. If, to the outsider, 
this seems a strange way to boost a party, 
remember the Communists’ conversational 
theme song: “Don’t forget that less than a 
million Bolsheviks took over Russia in 
1917.” 
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Green Surrenders 


Federation Council Finally 
Expels Three C.1.0. Unions 


Since John L. Lewis established the 
C.L.O. in 1935, its affiliated unions have in 
effect been out of the A.F. of L. and 
fighting it tooth and nail. But until this 
week William Green and his executive 
council refused to recognize the accom- 
plished fact: they left the C.1.0.’s original 
unions under suspension and prayed they 
would return to the fold. 

Monday in Miami, Green and the coun- 
cil gave up. Green withdrew from the 
United Mine Workers—to which he had 
belonged 48 years—and removed any ex- 
cuse for his scheduled trial and expulsion 
by the miners’ executive board. The coun- 
cil expelled the U.M.W. and two smaller 


unions (metal miners and glass workers) 
whose activities have aroused especially 
violent resentment in the Federation. 
Other C.1.0. unions remained under tech- 
nical suspension. 

Ordinarily, Green’s resignation would 
deprive him of any right to continue as 
Federation president. But that matter was 
cared for long ago: Chicago musicians 
granted him an honorary membership in 
1936. Well aware that neither Green’s 
resignation nor the expulsions changed the 
status prevailing for two years, Lewis saw 
Monday’s events in perspective: “The 
action is of no consequence.” 


“ Last week the miners’ convention and 
the council widened the C.1.0.-Federation 
rift. The miners: voted the C.1.0. unlim- 
ited financial support; backed up C.1.O. 
political tactics by ordering members to 
affiliate with Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
The council: dissolved the committee of 
three vice presidents who negotiated un- 
successfully with the C.1.0.; tacitly ap- 
proved Green’s recommendation — that 
A.F. of L. units withdraw from the Non- 
Partisan League. 





Boss Pendergast 


Missouri Politician Learns 
the Worst Is Yet to Come 


For 25 years no Democratic candidate 
for political office in Kansas City has 
reached first base without the endorse- 
ment of Thomas J. Pendergast. Since 
1930 Boss Tom has extended the bounda- 


—————— 


ries of his political empire until it em. 
braces the entire state. Last week brought 
long-overdue encouragement to anti-Pep. 
dergast Missourians. For the first time 
in years, Boss Tom came out second best 
in a major intra-party fight. 

Four years ago President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Maurice M. Milligan as Federal 
Attorney at Kansas City. Missour 
senior Senator Bennett Champ Clark, had 
sponsored Milligan. Pendergast, anxious 
to remain friendly with Clark, gave Mij- 
ligan his personal O.K. 

The 1936 elections came and went. As 
usual in Kansas City, cries of ballot-box 
stuffing rose to a clamor. Then a year 
ago Federal Judge Albert L. Reeves im- 
paneled a blue-ribbon grand jury and in- 
structed it “to dig deep and get the 
higher-ups.” 

District Attorney Milligan prosecuted 
vigorously. In ten trials he won convie- 
tions against 50 Pendergast henchmen. 

Pendergast fumed but didn’t lose much 
sleep worrying. He knew that Milligan’s 
appointment expired Feb. 1. So Boss Tom 
quietly passed word around that Mill- 
gan’s reappointment would displease him. 

But for once Pendergast — reckoned 
without Senator Clark and Missouri pub- 
lic opinion. Clark, responding to pressure, 
announced he would fight for Milligan’s re- 
appointment; so did Governor Stark. 
Citizens and press joined in the move- 
ment. 

At the eleventh hour, Mr. Roosevelt 
scribbled his signature on Milligan’s re- 
appointment. Pendergast enemies jubi- 
lantly forecast more indictments, more 
convictions, more trouble in general for 
the Boss. 
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Loan: Last session Congress passed the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, providing loans to tenant farmers, share- 
croppers, and agricultural workers. Borrowers will use 
funds to improve their homes and buy the land they 
work. This week Alabama’s new Senator, Lister Hill, 
presented the first check, for $3,800, to the Langley 
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family of Walker County. Typical hard-working ten- 
ants, the Langleys have always been one-crop farmers. 
This year, under Farm Security Administration guid- 
ance, they will follow a diversified program of cotton, 
livestock, and vegetable cultivation, in an attempt to 
stabilize their income. 
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Murray Korman from International 


Girl friend: Hope Dare 


‘Dixie’ Davis 
One New York Attorney Puts 


the Finger on Another 


youngster, Thomas Edmund 
Dewey displayed unusual mental and 
musical talents. So did Julius Richard 
Davis. They were born two years apart. 
Both grew up in small towns. Both be- 
came smart New York lawyers. One year 
ago Dewey, public prosecutor, matched 
himself against Davis, public enemy. Last 
week Dewey seemed to have won. 


‘Kid Mouthpiece’ 

When Dick* Davis was 8, his family 
moved from New York City to Tanners- 
ville, N.Y., a hamlet in the Catskills. 
While the father Max, a Polish-Jewish 
tailor, sought to regain his health in the 
mountain air, the youngster learned violin 
from the Presbyterian minister, played in 
church sociables and at school exercises, 
and formed an orchestra with chums. At 
16 he returned to the city to finish high 
school. After a year at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, he clerked in a bank to finance three 
years’ study in New York Law School, 
graduated near the top, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. A reputable old law 
firm employed him as a clerk. 

Davis soon grew impatient with the 
slow progress of a respectable career. In 
a magistrate’s court on Harlem’s fringe 
he watched other lawyers fatten on fees 
from defending policy (numbers game) 
cases. Then, hanging out his own shingle, 
Davis went into the business at cut rates. 


As a 








*“Dixie,” the first name by which Davis 
ater won headline notoriety, is wholly a press 
nickname, bestowed by a reporter and odilcen 
if ever used by Davis cronies. 


Money poured in. It was the turning point. 
Ahead lay the underworld. 

By 1930 Davis was riding high, wide, 
and handsome. Spectacularly effective in 
the courtroom, a master of the lingo used 
by the shady characters who dubbed him 
“Kid Mouthpiece,” he kept himself well 
supplied with mistresses and $165 suits. 
His $13,000-a-year offices on Broadway 
covered an entire floor. At one time he 
lived in a costly uptown Manhattan pent- 
house; at another, in the sumptuous 
Sherry-Netherland on Fifth Avenue. No 
one was more impressed than Dick Davis 
himself. With his feet on his office desk, 
he would profanely express amazement at 
his own success. 


Policy Game 

Somewhere around 1930, Davis fell in 
with Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegen- 
heimer, who had become New York’s 
nearest approach to an Al Capone. He 
prompted the ruthless gang leader to 
organize the policy racket so elaborately 
that a later prosecutor of Davis com- 
pared it in power to the United States Steel 
Corp. 

Policy is poor man’s gambling—a penny, 
nickel, dime, and quarter affair played by 
uncounted thousands of domestic serv- 
ants, elevator operators, deliverymen, 
and clerks. As a game of chance, it is as 
old as the hills. Briefly, the player bets he 
can foretell which sequence of three num- 
bers will appear in some agreed-upon daily 
tabulation such as the last three digits of 
the United States Treasury balance or, 
more commonly (and crookedly), an ar- 
rangement of digits selected from the to- 
tal of winnings at some pari-mutuel race 
track. 

In the pre-Schultz era West Indians and 
Negroes dominated “numbers” in New 
York. After five years of Schultz-Davis 
handling on a racket basis, the annual 
policy “take” amounted to about $100,- 
000,000. 

In October 1935 mob guns killed Schultz 
in a Newark saloon. Davis, his heir, fled. 








International 


Wife: Mrs. Martha Davis 


Abraham (Bo) Weinberg, chief Schultz 
gorilla, vanished (encased in cement, it 
was said, and dumped into the Harlem 


River.) 
Capture 


After the smoke cleared, Davis returned 
to New York. For a year, he ruled and 
prospered; then the head that wore the 
policy crown began to grow uneasy. 

Thomas Dewey, special rackets prose- 
cutor, relentless tracker-down of boss 
racketeers, was on the trail. First he 
cracked down on the policy racket by 
raiding; then, in July 1937, he got in- 
dictments against a dozen men, including 
Davis, who was nowhere to be found. Not 
wishing to try the cases until he had the 
ringleader, Dewey waited. While Dewey’s 
agents conducted a’ man hunt, New York 
elected him District Attorney, disbarred 
Davis, and offered $5,000 for information 
leading to Davis’ capture. 

Early one morning last week the search 


Acme 


Captives: Dick Davis, George Weinberg, Hope Dare 
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Ordered to pay: Big Bill Thompson 


ended. After a wild goose chase up, down, 
and across the land, Dewey’s men got a 
tip that sent them to a West Philadelphia 
apartment house. They found Dick Davis 
living there with his latest girl friend, a 
redheaded ex-chorine. They hardly recog- 
nized him. He had put on a mustache and 
20 pounds. They also found George Wein- 
berg, Bo’s brother, and a black wig dis- 
guise for the woman, Rose Rickert (stage 
name: Hope Dare), alias Mrs. Gleason 
(the name under which she had lived in 
the apartment with Davis since last Sep- 
tember) . 

Hauled to a Philadelphia court, Davis 
simulated indignation when his chief cap- 
tor, Charles P. Grimes, Dewey assistant, 
asked that he be held under half a mil- 
lion dollars bail. 

“Ridiculously high!” he snorted. 

The judge gave him little comfort by 
setting bail at $300,000. 

Dewey sped extradition proceedings 
lest his prize gain even temporary free- 
dom. Federal authorities also wanted Davis. 

While the crestfallen “mouthpiece” 
fretted in jail, his wife, Martha, forlorn 
and forgotten, sought to visit him. 

“T don’t want to see her,” snapped the 
prisoner. 

Later, relenting, he received his wife 
with tears and kisses. 


-> 





Dr. Townsend Loses 


Anxious to undermine the Townsend 
Plan’s growing political influence, a House 
committee last year summoned the move- 
ment’s father, Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
to explain the economic aspects of his 
panacea. The hearings soon took an em- 
barrassing turn: committee members 
grilled the 73-year-old doctor mercilessly 
on his handI'ng of the thousands of dol- 





lars his organization reaped in contribu- 
tions. 

Goaded into a white fury, Townsend 
stalked from the committee room. Soon 
after, the House charged the doctor with 
contempt. Then for months Townsend and 
his troubles were forgotten. 

This week in Washington the United 
States Court of Appeals ordered Dr. 
Townsend to serve 30 days in jail and pay 
a $100 fine for contempt of the House of 
Representatives. 





Illinois vs. ‘Big Bill’ 

In 1927 Mayor William Hale (Big Bill) 
Thompson of Chicago stopped threaten- 
ing to “bust King George on the snoot” 
long enough to issue a proclamation ap- 
pealing for contributions for Mississippi 
flood sufferers. He collected about $140,- 
000 and turned over $36,000 to the Red 
Cross. 

Three years later he organized the Wat- 
erway and Flood Control Association of 
the Mississippi Valley, with himself as 
head, to handle the remaining funds. Seven 
years after the flood, he turned over an- 
other $31,000 to the Red Cross. 

Then in 1954 Illinois Attorney General 
Otto Kerner filed suit. He charged the ex- 
Mayor with spending the balance, $72,794, 
illegally for office rent, trips to Washing- 
ton to lobby for flood-control propaganda, 
and miscellaneous items. He further al- 
leged that in 1982 Thompson had used 
some $7,500 to defend himself against a 
taxpayer’s suit. 

Last week the Illinois Appellate Court 
ordered Big Bill Thompson—now a little- 
publicized Chicago real-estate operator— 
to come through with the $72,794. 
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Target: Russell Hardy 





Who Shot Hardy? 


Washington official circles have long 
known Russell Hardy, 44, as a quiet, 
hard-working executive of the Justice De. 
partment. What publicity he gained grew 
out of his routine court pleadings as 
special assistant to the Attorney General. 
Suddenly last week he became the subject 
of the capital’s newest question-and-ap. 
swer game: “Who shot Russell Hardy— 
and why?” 

Hardy’s story: Saturday, after a long 
period of overtime work, he went for a 
drive in the country with his wife. On 
the way back he parked at a hotel ip 
Alexandria, Va., while Mrs. Hardy went 
inside a moment to powder her nose. A 
panhandler asked him for money. Hardy 
refused. The beggar then whipped out a 
gun and shot him in the hip. After police 
had held him under $500 bond as material 
witness, Hardy changed his story: his 
companion wasn’t his wife but a New 
York woman lawyer, who disappeared 
after the fray. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Connor Buchanan’s 
story: Blue-eyed and _ titian-haired, she 
identified herself (in a voluntary state- 
ment 48 hours after the shooting) as a 
widow with a clerical job in the Justice 
Department. She had worked overtime 
with Hardy and gone for a short drive 


with him; she had not witnessed the 
shooting, and Hardy had urged her to 
disappear. 

Courtland Davis’ story: A George 


Washington University student, he volun- 
teered to police that he had seen the gun- 
play, that Hardy’s assailant was “about 
Qn ” 
35 and well dressed. 

Then police made two further discov- 
eries. First, Hardy kept, in addition to his 
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Compan.on: Mrs. Buchanan 
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home, a small apartment on fashionable 
Connecticut Avenue. Second, the bullet 
extracted from his hip had been fired 
from an old .38-caliber revolver—which a 
Negro cab driver later wrested from an 
ynidentified passenger who had leaped on 
his taxi, threatened to kill him, then fled. 
This week, while police searched for the 
mysterious stranger, Washington - still 
wondered: “Who shot Russell Hardy— 
and why?” 





Opposite Poles 


The February issue of The Goldfish 
Bowl, monthly chit-chat pamphlet of 
Washington’s National Press Club, last 
week revealed: 

At the club’s annual dinner Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, guest of honor, busily 
signed his autograph for all comers. 
Watching the scene, Chesley W. Jurney,* 
Senate Sergeant-at-Arms, wondered if 
the President could be duped into sign- 
ing a document. 

On the back of a menu Jurney wrote: 
“I hereby appoint Herbert M. Bratter 
(Washington free-lance writer) as Am- 
bassador to the North Pole.” Then, fold- 
ing the menu so the writing wouldn’t 
show, Jurney thrust it in front of the 
President. 

A moment later Mr. Roosevelt handed 
it back duly initialed (not signed in full) 
—and somewhat edited. He had changed 
“North” to “South” and added the par- 
enthetic notation “(North Pole already 
occupied) .” 





Week in Congress 


Farm, Wage, and Tax Bills 
All Ready for Debate 


By interrupting the anti-lynch filibuster 
long enough to approve the conference re- 
port on the Wagner Housing Bill (see page 
33), the Senate completed action on the 
first major measure enacted by Congress 
since November. 

Beyond that, legislative accomplish- 
ments were more routine than spectacular. 
The House Committee on Pensions unani- 
mously reported out a bill to pension all 
war veterans’ widows and orphans, while 
the House passed a deficiency bill of $27,- 
638,524 and the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriation Bill of $45,076,552. 

_ Principal significance of the week lay not 
in accomplishments, but in the  sub- 





*Jurney, whose job is roughly that of handy- 
man for the Senate, found himself royally feted 
by French Senators during a visit to Paris in 
1933. Through an interpreter’s mistake, he had 
been introduced as “Secretary-General of the 
United States Senate,” charged with setting up 
an agency for importing French wines. 














Wide World 
Paradox: Travelers through Williamsville, N.Y., will have to cross 
this bridge before they come to it, because they can’t get near it. Erie 
County built the $44,000 span but said the village must build approaches; 
the village said taxation to make this possible would be illegal. Last week 
the bridge was ready for traffic, but traffic detoured. 
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surface changes and their bearings on the 
future. 

The solid bloc of Southern filibusterers, 
aided by a dozen Northern Senators, failed 
52 to 34 in a move to kill the Anti-Lynch 
Bill. Yet no one familiar with Senate senti- 
ment doubted that members would soon 
sidetrack the bill and start the legislative 
wheels turning at a better than normal 
rate. Accordingly informed observers spec- 
ulated along these lines: 

Farm Bill: Conferees planned to submit 
virtually a new measure this week; prompt 
passage a foregone conclusion. 

Wage-Hour Bill: Presidential pressure 
applied over the week end spurred House 
plans to draft a new and modified docu- 
ment; passage of some mild measure this 
session conceded a 50-50 chance. 

Bank Holding Company Bill: While not 
yet introduced, a big majority of the Sen- 
ate approves the idea; the subject’s com- 
plexities make final enactment this session 
doubtful. 

Government Reorganization Bill: Highly 
controversial; only a few minor provisions 
conceded much chance. 

Tax Revision: Passage certain in much 
its present form, though extra levy on 
“personally held” corporations clause may 
be eliminated. 

Adjournment: Despite Senate Leader 
Barkley’s optimistic forecasts and despite 
members’ anxiety to get home and warm 
up for primary elections, the session seemed 
likely to continue until early June, but not 
much later. The President’s lieutenants 


claim he himself is anxious for adjourn- 
ment and will not risk a lengthy summer 
session by asking for more than his present 
program. 





They Didn’t Read 


“T carelessly signed my name,” said Sen- 
ator Prentiss Brown of Michigan. 

“T had a misunderstanding when I 
signed it,” said Senator Clyde Herring of 
Iowa. 

Thus last week two members of the up- 
per house sheepishly admitted they had 
been hoodwinked. A personable young man 
who described himself simply as a former 
Boston newspaper man had wandered 
through the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings. He carried a petition praising the 
Spanish loyalist government as a “stirring 
example to all democratic peoples.” Soon 
he and other loyal sympathizers had in- 
duced 26 Senators and 34 Representatives 
to sign the petition. 

Representatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church lost no time in protesting to the 
signers. Officials of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Rev. Maurice 
Sheehy of Catholic University, and others, 
incensed by anti-church outrages on the 
loyalist side, applied pressure on Senators 
Brown and Herring in particular. 

The two legislators hastily backtracked. 
In private, other signers also admitted re- 
morse. “From now on,” moaned one, “I'll 
sign nothing but my personal mail.” 
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Spain: Franco Forms Cabinet, 
Loyalists Meet in Harmony 


Insurgent Armies Claim 
Wide Gains in Sudden Attack 
on Teruel-Saragossa Road 


Montserrat is a pile of granite cliffs jut- 
ting out of the Catalan Plateau, and Span- 
iards have used it since A.D. 400 as a 
refuge from debts, wives, or consciences. 
No place in Spain has sheltered more 
hermits, and in the Middle Ages its fame 
as a shrine was so great that Wagner sent 
his Parsifal there to seek the Holy Grail. 

When President Azafia got into trouble 
with the Socialists early in the civil war, 
he fled from Madrid to this haven. Last 
week the entire Spanish Cortes, running 
from the suicidal prospect of a meeting in 
bomb-harried Barcelona, found sanctuary 
in the old monastery on the mountain for 
its first session since October. 

The Parliament’s program consisted of 
a report on the war from Premier Negrin, 
praise from foreign guests—100-odd depu- 
ties from Great Britain, France, Sweden, 
and Norway—and the reading of greetings 
from a group of American Senators and 
Representatives (see page 19). 

Negrin declared there would be no 
compromise with the insurgents and called 
the economic strength of the government 
(mostly the %700,000,000 gold reserve) 
sufficient for two more years of fighting. 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco also 
made a political gesture. He dissolved the 
junta which has administered affairs under 
his dictatorship since October, replacing it 
with a more conventional Council of Min- 
isters. Franco became President of the 
Council and Chief of State. The key posts 
of Foreign Affairs, Defense, and Public Or- 
der went to soldiers—Gen. Francisco 
Jordana, Gen. Fidel Davila, and Gen. 
Martinez Anido, formerly hard-boiled Gov- 
ernor of Barcelona. Civilians got the other 
eight portfolios. The decree did not create 
a Parliament: the Cabinet is responsible 
to Franco alone. 





‘| In a surprise offensive insurgents claimed 
capture of sixteen villages along the Teruel- 
Saragossa road, relieving pressure on the 
line of supplies for Teruel. Loyalists ad- 
mitted loss of one village. Four new am- 
bulances sent to loyalists by American 
sympathizers, including a $50,000 mobile 
operating room, narrowly escaped in an 
insurgent air raid on a supply train at 
Figueras, 15 miles from the French border. 





Significance 
Both political moves were made with an 
eye on foreign opinion. 





Black Star 


Francisco Franco, President 


Premier Negrin has recently bent his 
lawyer’s talents toward making the loy- 
alist government’s social program more 
palatable abroad. (For instance, he re- 
stored much property to dispossessed 
owners.) At Montserrat, only 180 of the 
173 Deputies elected in February 1936* 
gathered—and here again Negrin stressed 





*Civil war started July 18, 1936. 
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the present Cortes’ make-up in contrast to 
the old: 100 Republicans as the bulk of 
strength; 60 Socialists and 10 Communists 
on the Left wing; 10 Catholics, Basques, 
and Nationalists on the Right. Negrin 
singled out political enemies in_ this 
group for welcome and placidly allowed 
Dolores Ibarruri, the fiery woman Deputy 
called Passion Flower, to protest part of 
the government program on behalf of the 
Communist minority. 

Dictator Franco’s move had special jp- 
ternal significance in addition to its foreign 
connotations. Generals kept the key posts, 
as they had in the junta. But secondary 
jobs were distributed among the factions 
whose quarrels at times have put his 
regime in jeopardy: the Falangists (Fase- 
ists) , the Carlist Royalists, and the Alfons- 
ist Royalists. By creating a Cabinet he 
modified the atmosphere of a. straight 
G.H.Q. dictatorship, a move which might 
appeal to other countries who are at 
present undecided whether or not to 
recognize the insurgents as a full-fledged 
government. 





‘Patience Exhausted’ 


First Mate Stanley Thomas of the 887- 
ton freighter Endymion had such strong 
forebodings when the ship left Gibraltar 
for Cartagena that he swung the starboard 
lifeboat clear, ready for a quick getaway. 
The next afternoon the Endymion, tor- 
pedoed by a “pirate” submarine, listed to 
port, making the starboard lifeboat useless. 
Mrs. Laura Verano, wife of the captain, 
ran below to save Buster, her Airedale. 
Before she reappeared, or another lifeboat 
could be launched, the Endymion had 
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Luropean 


Montserrat: the loyalist government stands firm 
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Black Star 


‘Passo Romano’: The Reich’s troops kicked their highest for Benito Mussolini when he visited Hitler 
in Berlin last fall, and the Duce decreed that Black Shirts must learn a sort of goose step (the ‘Roman step’) 


to impress Brother Adolf during his scheduled visit to Rome next month. 
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sunk. Of the fifteen aboard, only Thomas, 
another Englishman, and two Spanish sail- 
ors were able to keep afloat until rescue 
arrived. Charles Larsen, a Swedish ob- 
server for the nonintervention committee, 
was among those who went down. 

The British destroyers Fortune, Fire- 
drake, Fury, and Forester hurried to the 
spot. The Faulkner, Fearless, Foresight, 
and Foxhound recalled their crews from 
the pleasures of shore leave at Gibraltar 
and left under forced draught at 4 a.m. 
The Mediterranean “piracy patrol” had 
been caught napping.* 

Four days later, although more fran- 
tically alert than at any time since its 
creation last September, it failed again. 
Two insurgent seaplanes bombed and sank 
the 1,387-ton British freighter Alcira off 
Barcelona. The crew of 25 barely escaped. 


Alarms--—=- 


The two sinkings provoked greater inter- 
national tension than had existed since the 
Nyon conference (Sept. 14) seemed to 
have laid the piracy menace. The British 
and French Governments worked together 
with oiled precision. Forty-six British and 
24 French warships sped to patrol duty. 
Anthony Eden summoned French Am- 
bassador Charles Corbin and Italian Am- 
bassador Dino Grandi and suggested a 
drastic change in orders for the patrol. Any 
submerged submarine sighted in patrolled 
waters must be sunk on sight. (Previous 
orders: to shoot only on “ample proof” of 
piracy.) France agreed promptly. Then 
Eden backed French Foreign Minister 
Yvon Delbos in a move for a general inter- 
national agreement against bombing of 
nonmilitary objectives. (Negrin gave it a 
good start by calling off the loyalist “eye- 
for-an-eye” bombings.) 

Italy, not Spain, was the real center of 
the crisis: The question was whether Mus- 
solini would risk general war to increase 


ee 





"Forecast in Periscope, Dec. 6, 1937. 


help for Franco. The loyalist envoy in Lon- 
don gave Eden a note charging that Italy, 
while officially a member of the Nyon 
patrol, had provided Franco with four 
destroyers and two submarines. He claimed 
the seaplanes that sank the Alcira were 
Italian. In the House of Commons Labor- 
ites peppered the Foreign Secretary with 
sarcasms about the chance of Italy’s agree- 
ing to sink its own submarines. The Duce 
remained silent two days. Then—the day 
after the Alcira’s sinking—he agreed to the 
“shoot at sight” proposal. Eden promptly 
made an announcement in Commons that 
amounted to proclaiming a blockade of the 
Italian-organized sea and air base at 
Majorca and an open threat of war unless 
the piracy stops. 

British foreign policy has not shown 
such backbone for years: “His Majesty’s 
government will not tolerate submarines 
submerged in the zones of the Western 
Mediterranean patrolled by the British 
fleet. The French and Italian Governments 
have agreed to take similar action in their 
zones ... Our patience is now exhausted.” 
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‘Friends of the Soviet?’ 


In Bow Street Police Court, London, an 
attendant called out: “Miss X, please take 
the stand.” A slim, classic-featured blonde, 
tightly sheathed in black, with long furs 
swishing from her shoulders, stepped up. 

Miss X deposed: In 1932 she quit a 
stenographic job to work for the War 
Office Intelligence Department which made 
her join an organization known as the 
“Friends of the Soviet Union.” There she 
met one Percy E. Glading, formerly em- 
ployed at Britain’s greatest arsenal, Wool- 
wich. 

Miss X wormed her way into his confi- 
dence—found he had three assistants, all 
Woolwich employes, busily engaged in pho- 
tographing important arms developments 
(an improved 14-inch gun for Britain’s 





new battleships, an anti-submarine bomb, 
an anti-tank pistol, and others) . 

Last month Glading told Miss X that 
agents would arrive Jan. 22 to get the 
negatives. Last week her testimony re- 
vealed to the public that Jan. 21, in Char- 
ing Cross Station, police seized Glading, 
his confederates, and his films. 
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The French Fleet 


Anxious Over Mediterranean, 
Paris Plans Sea Expansion 


Last month Benito Mussolini announced 
keels would be laid at once for two more 
35,000-ton battleships. Having already 
launched two such monsters last year, 
Italy thus took one more step toward pre- 
dominance in the Mediterranean over 
France.* Thus far France stood alone 
among the powers as having failed to go 
in for big-scale naval rearmament. 

Last week the French Navy Ministry 
revealed it would ask Parliament to au- 
thorize two new battleships each year for 
the next three years—in addition to the 
two 35,000-ton and one 26,000-ton craft 
already in construction. 

Such a capital-ship program would be 
second only to those of Great Britain and 
the United States. Japanese plans _ re- 
mained a mystery to trouble the demo- 
cratic powers, and Paris last week joined 
Washington and London (see page 13) in 
warning Tokyo that a world-dangerous 
race will ensue if Japan insists, as reported, 
in building superbattleships of 43,000 tons 
or more. 





Background 


France’s new program is the most ambi- 
tious since Admiral Nelson blasted Napo- 





*By 1942 Italy’s naval nucleus would con- 
sist of four 35,000-ton leviathans, plus four 
seasoned battleships that have recently been 
reconstructed. 
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leon’s fleet off the seas at Trafalgar 133 
years ago. Until Hitler’s 1935 agreement 
with Britain gave him a chance to revive 
the Reich’s navy—and until, more recent- 
ly, Japan started threatening French Indo- 
China—Paris had only Rome as a naval 
Rival. (When the Italian delegate demand- 
ed cruiser parity at the 1930 London naval 
conference, French Chief of Staff Admiral 
Darlan stalked disdainfully from the room.) 

The German sea threat forced France 
to withdraw her heavy ships (four recon- 
ditioned 22,000-tonners, plus the slick 26,- 
000-ton Dunkerque, world’s most heavily 
armored ship) from Toulon on the Medi- 
terranean to Brest on the Atlantic. Now 
cruisers and destroyers alone protect 
France’s colonial life lines to Africa and 
the Orient. 

But Paris knows it can depend on Lon- 
don’s powerful Mediterranean squadron of 
three battleships and two battle cruisers 
—to protect the Marseille-Algiers route. 
Until France rebuilds her fleet, Britain 
would probably renew her prewar guar- 
antee of protection against a German 
naval attack, allowing the French Fleet 
to concentrate its forces in Mediterranean 
waters. 


SOS From the Ice 


Fridtjof Nansen, drifting aboard the 
Fram in the Arctic ice pack in 1893, wrote 
that the perpetual surge and grind of the 
ice sounds “like all the pipes of an organ 
going at once.” A more ominous sound 
drowned the organ last week for four 
Soviet scientists adrift on the ice—the roar 
of the pack beginning to break up. A hur- 
ricane split a chasm 500 yards wide and 
5,000 yards long, isolating the Russians on 
a floe 980 by 650 feet. When a second 
splintering reduced the floe to 160 by 100, 
they hurriedly packed provisions and in-. 
struments and prepared for a desperate 
dash in their collapsible boats. 

The four scientists and their dog Jolly 
started drifting with the ice from the North 
Pole on May 21. When the breakup began 
last week, they had traveled 1,200 miles 
—and were less than 100 miles off the coast 
of Greenland. 

The pack’s breakup caught the Soviet 
Arctic Administration only partly prepared 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). It had counted on 
the men remaining on the ice until April 
or May. The only ship in the neighborhood 
was the little hydsographic steamer Mur- 
mantz, 100 miles away. As it sped toward 
the party, the icebreaker Taimyr started 
out from Murmansk, on the Kola Penin- 
sula 1,000 miles east, with three light 
planes. An expedition of three larger 
planes, intending to reach the party from 
Spitzbergen, was delayed by the “absence 
of the leader,” Gen. I. T. Spirin, sent “on 
a mission” to Paris. Hurriedly the Soviet 
government accepted Norway’s offer to 
rush an icebreaker. 





$750,000 for Massacre 


Late last year Santo Domingo soldiers 
massacred thousands of emigrants from 
the other nation on the island, Haiti. 
Though at first he tried to minimize this 
“border incident,” Dictator Rafael Tru- 
jillo later yielded to pressure from Wash- 
ington and agreed to arbitrate.* 

The negotiations ended last week. Re- 
fusing to accept moral responsibility in 
the massacre, Santo Domingo nevertheless 
agreed to pay $750,000 indemnity—that 
is, $75 a head for 10,000 Haitians slain. 

Observers had wondered if Trujillo’s 
shaky rule would weather an adverse de- 
cision (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 3). One morn- 
ing last week the capital whose main 
buildings bear the motto “God and Tru- 
jillo!” woke up to find its walls mysteri- 
ously plastered with posters: “Death to 
Trujillo!” 





Wide World 


Nicolas Rodriguez, Gold Shirt 


Trouble in Tamaulipas 


Los. Dorados (The Gold Shirts) is a Mex- 
ican organization led by Gen. Nicolas 
Rodriguez. It claims to carry on the tradi- 
tion of Pancho Villa but has added to it 
such Fascist trimmings as anti-Semitism. 
In August 1936 President Lazaro Cardenas 
exiled Rodriguez to Texas. Last week the 
Gold Shirt chief disappeared from his 
haunts near Brownsville—and simultane- 
ously troubles broke out at several points 
in Tamaulipas State across the border. 

Government troops quickly suppressed 
the disorder. Gov. Marte R. Gomez of 
Tamaulipas flew to the trouble zone and 
reassured the frightened citizens of Mata- 

*Among his representatives: ex-NRA Ad- 
ministrator Donald Richberg, who runs the law 
office of Joseph E. Davies (now Ambassador to 


Belgium), for years Trujillo’s counsel in this 
country. 
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moros by strolling ostentatiously during 
the promenade hour. A few senoritas yep. 
tured out, and this brought out the young 
men. The tension passed. 

Or rather, its scene had shifted. Amer. 
ican newspapers warned Mexico City cor. 
respondents of “confidential tips” that the 
Cardenas government would fall at 19 
p.m. Monday. Rep. Jerry J. O’Connell of 
Montana announced that “Germany js 
supplying arms and ammunition to an 
army of 100,000” in Mexico, planning 
Fascist revolution as part of general pene. 
tration in South and Central America. 

Investigation did reveal widespread agrar. 
ian unrest in the border state. The gov. 
ernment’s land program has made dis- 
possessed small landowners ripe for agita- 
tion, and farm workers have suffered from 
lack of financial assistance after a crop 
failure. Thousands recently lost their jobs 
when the government stopped work on ir- 
rigation dams. 

Cardenas made it clear last week that 
the Gold Shirt movement didn’t bother 
him. Nevertheless, after the rumpus had 
died down he ordered that all the unem- 


ployed of northern Tamaulipas be given | 


road-building jobs. 


Flight in China 


Planes and a False Putsch; 





Exodus of Foreigners 


Gen. Wu Te-cheng is the civil governor 
of Kwangtung Province; Gen. Yu Han- 
mou, the military governor. Yu has hated 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek for years, 
hence seemed made to order to oust 
Chiang’s man Wu and head a Japanese 
Puppet regime in Canton. Last week Ja- 
pan laid the plot and gave it a fancy send- 
off. A huge armada of bombers and pursuit 
planes thundered over the city. Cantonese, 
expecting bombs, scattered for shelter. No 
bombs fell. The planes cavorted and 
maneuvered as a show of Japan’s might 
and forebearance, but the ground end of 
the putsch fizzled in a few outbursts of 
street fighting and an abortive attempt to 
assassinate the Mayor of Canton. Yu signi- 
fied his refusal to turn renegade by de- 
claring martial law and arrested 700 
Tokyo-financed agitators. 


Miss Strong 

When Chiang Kai-shek began to slaugh- 
ter Communists among his followers in 
1927, Anna Louise Strong was one of 4 
dozen radical-minded Americans working 
with the Kuomintang who had to get out 
in a hurry. In the placid manner of one 
whose days are devoted to church socials, 
Miss Strong already had survived such 
hardships as the Russian famine of 1921. 
Her trek across the Gobi Desert to Siberia 
in a car with fleeing Russians still rates as 
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an epic. Back in Moscow she founded the 
English-language Moscow Daily News 
with Mikhail Borodin, Chiang’s former ad- 
wrote books (including “I 


yiser, and 
> story of her conversion 


Change Worlds,’ 
to Communism) . 

Last week she was in the midst of a 
cond hurried evacuation from China.* 
Back this time to interview Chiang’s new 
Communist friends, she and 80 other 
Americans left Hankow in response to a 
Japanese warning to foreigners to clear 
out of a new “war zone” stretching from 
the five Northern Provinces to the 
Yangtze and from the Yellow Sea indefi- 
nitely inland. 

Significance of this warning lay in (1) its 
revelation that the Japanese appetite de- 
mands new advances—probably up the 
Yangtze to Hankow—instead of mere 
consolidation of conquests; (2) unusual 
anxiety to avoid international incidents by 
giving foreigners a fair chance to get out. 





Singapore Saved 


From Blueland, a powerful nation 1,200 
miles south of the Malay Peninsula, six 
cruisers, nine destroyers, an aircraft car- 
rier and twenty other men-o’-war steamed 
up the Java Sea last week for an attack 
on Redland, a formidable naval base domi- 
nating the Orient’s chief trade lanes. (Red- 
land=Singapore; Blueland=the essence of 
courtesy. Peaceful Java is 1,200 miles 
south; Japanese Formosa, 2,000 miles to 
the north). 

In no such fictitious atmosphere, British 
soldiers at Hong Kong worked feverishly 
to strengthen defenses as, within range of 
their glasses, Japanese planes bombed the 
forts of near-by Canton. Yet between the 
reality of Hong Kong and the fictitious war 
at Singapore there was little difference in 
British eyes. The vulnerability of Hong 
Kong to prolonged attack is conceded. The 
navy games at Singapore inaugurated the 
new base there which is the true outpost 
of the empire. It cost $100,000,000, has the 
two largest drydocks afloat, and its 18-inch 
guns are the world’s heaviest artillery. 

The games produced a surprise. For two 
days the invading fleet evaded droves of 
reconnaisance planes and pushed on until 
the Redland coast came within range of 
their guns. Scouting submarines succeeded 
where the planes failed, and bombers—in- 
cluding squadrons of the Indian and Iraq 
air forces—dispersed the invaders with 
heavy losses. After a black-out of Singapore 
and anti-gas and anti-air-raid drills by 





"Apart from this, Washington ordered the 
Fifteenth Infantry from Tientsin, where the 
regiment has been stationed since the Boxer 
Protocol of 1901, to Fort Lewis, Wash. and the 
Sixth Marines—sent to Shanghai during the 
Japanese attack on the city in August—to 
lonolulu. Two of the four Marine companies 
of the Legation guard at Peiping go to Tientsin. 
The changes reduce American land forces in 
China from 4,000 to 1,800. 


crack units, umpires declared the games 
“satisfactory,” showing the impregnability 
of Singapore’s land and air forces against 
attack from the sea. 


“| Next week the inaugural festivities close 
with dedication of the drydocks and an 
official naval review. Steaming north from 
Australia, three American cruisers, the 
Trenton, Milwaukee, and Memphis, will 
take part in the review. 

The cruisers, and warships from France, 
Italy and the Netherlands, called at Sydney 
to help celebrate Australia’s sesquicenten- 
nial. For six days Australians entertained 
at banquets and pageants, including a lav- 
ish staging of the scene of Jan. 26, 1788, 
when Capt. Arthur Phillip founded the 
first Australian colony with 200 British 
troops and 800 convicts. 


Newsphotos 


Mrs. McClure: living metronome... 


ARTS 








The Ten-Piano Symphony: 
Answer to a Dayton Matron’s 
Prayer for a Career 


A piano-recital listener considers his 
evening wasted if he can’t see the pianist’s 
fingers stroking the keys. So the player 
obligingly sits partly facing the rear of the 
stage. This custom last week caused Emma 
McClure to create a minor innovation at 
Carnegie Hall, New York: conducting a 
piano symphony, she stood upstage, faced 
the audience, and directed the pianists 
ranged in a semicircle before her. 

But greater novelty lay in the fact that 
sO many pianists appeared together at the 
47-year-old music temple. Nine young 
women from Ohio were giving New York its 
first chance to hear the Dayton Ten-Piano 
Symphony (at the last moment, the tenth 
member was called out of town) . The sym- 
phony—first permanent ensemble of its 
kind—showed accomplished musicianship 
and ingenious arrangement. 


Organizer 

Thirteen years ago Mrs. Emma Mc- 
Clure was “looking for something to do.” 
She had just returned to Dayton from fif- 
teen years in Germany and Switzerland 
(where she had assisted Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor). Then she heard that Walter 
Damrosch had directed a New York bene- 
fit concert of twelve pianists and she 
seized upon the idea of a piano ensemble. 
In local tryouts Mrs. McClure selected ten 
suitable and eager applicants, including 
Edna Eckley, an adept arranger. Most of 
the group were teachers. They practiced in 
a piano store’s warehouse—the only place 
with enough grands to go round. 

Dayton music patrons have subsidized 





International 


...and nine of her ten symphonic panos 
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the Ten-Piano Symphony’s two out-of- 
town engagements—a Boston Garden per- 
formance in 1930, sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and last week’s Carnegie 
Hall show, backed by the Dayton Wom- 
en’s Press Club. 














Barber of San Francisco 
Sings for Fun; Daughter Sings 
for Barber of Seville 


Where San Francisco’s Latin Quarter 
creeps up the slopes of Telegraph Hill, 
Salvatore Tumminia—like Figaro in “The 
Barber of Seville”’—has a habit of sing- 
ing as he trims his customers’ hair. This 
week his songs had an exultant ring. His 
24-year-old daughter Josephine had just 
left for appearances in Italian opera, sent 
over by local music patrons after her 
success in—“The Barber of Seville.” 

Every fall since 1923, San Francisco 
has conducted a three-week season in the 
municipal opera house.* Metropolitan Op- 
era stars usually travel West to fill the 
leading roles; local singers compete for 
the supporting parts. 

Four years ago a slender, dark-eyed 
soprano turned up for the auditions. The 
veteran maestro, Gaetano Merola, liked 
her voice but sent her home for another 
year’s study. She developed so fast in the 
interim that Merola made an exception 





*The huge, sound-faulty Auditorium, until 
opening of the War Memorial Opera House in 
1932. 











Josephine Tumminia 


to his policy: in November 1935, not an 
established prima donna, but Josephine 
Tumminia sang opposite Tito Schipa in 
“The Barber.” Her performance won for 
her a national reputation among musi- 
cians. 

Movie and radio offers poured in, but 
Miss Tumminia wasn’t having any. Aside 
from an occasional radio engagement 
(Kraft Music Hall, Swift’s Products) , 
she abandoned public singing entirely 
and plunged into the study of languages 
and repertoire. A few months ago Merola 
decided that she was ready to go abroad, 
and last week she gave a private concert 
for the benefactors whose cash is sending 
her there. 
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Voices From the Pacific: 
NBC’s Broadcasts May Dispel 
the Myths of Pitcairn 


Two Rhode Island engineers last week 
left New York to build a radio station jp 
one of the world’s most isolated com. 
munities—Pitcairn Island, the tiny crag 
colonized in 1790 by mutineers of the 
British ship Bounty. L. S. Bellem Jr, 
Coto-Coil Co. engineer, and Granville P. 
Lindley, chief electrician of the 1933 Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, want to give the 
200 inhabitants a permanent receiver and 
transmitter. 

Since 1928 the call letters of Station 
PITC have flashed fitfully over the South 
Pacific. In that year a New Zealand ama- 
teur brought Pitcairn a crude transmitter, 
Fower came from a_ storage battery 
charged by a gasoline engine. But the is- 
land had no filling station, and ships took 
months to return the recharged battery 
from New Zealand or Panama. 

Last year QST, radio amateur’s journal, 
told its readers of Pitcairn’s plight, and 
equipment manufacturers quickly sensed 
the news value of a “humanitarian” gift. 
They’ve ordered Bellem and Lindley to 
erect a windmill charger, a permanent 80- 
watt transmitter for local broadcasts, and 
a temporary short-wave sender. The 
Rhode Islanders and the short-wave ap- 
paratus will stay on Pitcairn until April, 
long enough for a two-month broadcast 
series to be picked up by NBC. 
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‘Kubla Khan’ 


Subconscious Art: Irving T. Bush, president of Bush Ter- 
minal Co., fascinated London in 1920 when he built eight-story 
Bush House, the empire capital’s first ‘skyscraper.’ Last fortnight 
his wife intrigued London with an exhibit of twelve canvases exe- 


cuted with a ‘driving urge and without a definite plan.’ 
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Technicolor Burgeons 
in Both Hemispheres, But With 
Somewhat Varying Results 


Last year Samuel Goldwyn announced 
that his future productions would be 
photographed in Technicolor. The success 
of David Selznick’s “A Star Is Born” un- 
doubtedly had a lot to do with this de- 
asion. The dean of American producers 
admitted color technique had taken vast 
strides forward and “no longer interferes 
with the telling of the story, which is the 
primary motif behind motion pictures.” 

Goldwyn’s pronouncement reverberated 
well beyond Hollywood’s brown hills. In 
England producers had been wondering 
whether to play safe or try to keep 
abreast of America’s advances in the 
color field. Goldwyn’s conversion, coupled 


Zorina in the ‘Water Nymph Ballet’ 


with the reception accorded “Wings of 
the Morning,” Britain’s first venture in 
feature-length color, brought London’s 
flm executives onto the color band 
wagon. This week United Artists releases 
two Technicolor films from the rival 
movie centers—Goldwyn’s Tue GotpwyN 
Fotuies, and Alexander Korda’s Tue 
Divorce or Mapame X. 

Color serves the American film better 
than its British rival. At a cost of $2,000,- 
000 Goldwyn has staged a lavish, eye- 
filling musical that blends mass appeal 
with the artistic—a George Gershwin 
score (his last) with Vernon Duke’s bal- 
let music. 


An _inside-Hollywood story by Ben 
Hecht, involving Andrea Leeds, Adolphe 
Menjou, and Kenny Baker, does little 
more than string together the film’s di- 
verse entertainment. Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy, Phil Baker, the Ritz 
Brothers, and others hold the fort for 
comedy. Art enlists the services of Zorina 
—a Ballet Russe prima ballerina and tal- 
ented comedienne—George Balanchine 
and his American Ballet, and Helen Jep- 


son and Charles Kullmann of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

If the “Follies” falls short of its am- 
bitious mark, it is because George Mar- 
shall, director, has had to cram too many 
personalities and their not always suc- 
cessful routines into the film’s two hours. 
Like Santa Claus, Goldwyn wanted to 
bring something for everyone’s stocking. 

By way of contrast, “The Divorce of 
Madame X” is unpretentious and “very 


- 





THEATRE WEEK 





The best thing that has lately 
been accomplished by the New York 
drama critics is the removal of any 
further necessity for outside censorship 
of the theatre. Although, of course, it is 
not beyond the realm of probability 
that some external and officious sniff- 
nose, itching for a little bogus impor- 
tance, may horn in now and again, he 
will only make a fool of himself if he 
does, for the critics are doing an all- 
sufficient job and one that is apparently 
fully satisfactory to the public. This 
has now been made evident once again 
in the case of JourNeyMAN, dramatized 
from the Erskine Caldwell novel by the 
Messrs. Hayes and Alexander. Utterly 
worthless as drama and merchanted 
solely on its pornography, the exhibit 
was so unanimously condemned by the 
reviewers that its box office began 
sprouting cobwebs the very next morn- 
ing. And it was thus invited to limbo 
along with every other similarly worth- 
less and deliberately dirty play that has 
shown its face on the local stage this 
season, to wit, “Tortilla Flat,” “Wise 
Tomorrow,” “Love in My Fashion,” 
“The Greatest Show on Earth,” and “If 
I Were You.” 

But if, as is quite possible, you believe 
that this critical censorship is based 
upon morals and is therefore at once 
dubious and artistically deplorable, you 
are mistaken. Save in the instance of 
one single reviewer, the Rev. Dr. 
Mantle, of Joe Patterson’s Daily News, 
who is of so high a critical morality 
content that Joe himself gets religion 
every time he reads one of his reviews 
of even a Tony Sarg marionette show, 
morals have nothing to do with it. And 
that is the commendable point. The 
critical attack is directed wholly and 
entirely against artistic and dramatic 
trumpery. If it were solely a case of 
morals, the attack would certainly in- 





Critics as Censors 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


clude such plays as “Amphitryon 38,” 
“Of Mice and Men,” and “The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday,” all of which drew 
some of the most enthusiastic reviews 
of the year. It is dirt unredeemed by 
dramatic integrity that the critics, 
though their personal souls may be 
destined for roasting in hell, are de- 
termined to exile from the theatre and 
thus guarantee against outside censor- 
ship authentic dramatic integrity which, 
for all criticism cares, may be as dirty 
as it pleases. 


My private OGPU informs me 
that someone has monkeyed consider- 
ably with Francis Faragoh’s treatise on 
child labor, Sunup to Sunpown, and 
that the play that has been revealed to 
us is hardly the one he originally wrote. 
What that play was like, I have no 
means of knowing, but like everyone 
else I have ample means of knowing 
that the one put on view in the Hudson 
Theatre is an aimless and inert speci- 
men. Getting under way with its child- 
labor theme, it soon meanders off the 
lot and resolves itself into a conven- 
tional game of dramatic tag with the 
familiar tale of the girl who is going to 
have a baby and is left in the lurch by 
her collaborator. Late in the evening a 
heavy effort is made to relate this Owen 
Davis delicatessen to the play’s main 
issue, but the dovetailing has all the 
lovely close fit of Laura Jean Libbey’s 
memorable “Had She Loved Him Less!” 
and Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird.” An 
even greater weakness of the play is its 
author’s indefatigable determination to 
play fair with both sides of the child- 
labor problem. Praiseworthy as his 
determination is, he should know that 
the more everyone understands and 
sympathizes with one another in a } 
drama, the less drama there is. 
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British.” Adapted by Robert E. Sherwood 
and Lajos Biro from a comedy by the lat- 
ter, it plays moderately fast and loose with 
divorce and boudoir ethics and_ resolves 
an implausible case of mistaken identity 
before a London lawyer (Laurence Oli- 
vier) marries the attractive incognita 
(Merle Oberon) who spent a cozy but 
uneventful night in his bedroom. While 
its pace is slow-footed for a light-headed 
theme, the film has much in its favor. 
Technicolor does handsomely by Merle 
Oberon though not for the general tone 
of the picture. The cast—including Bin- 
nie Barnes and Morton Selten—is first- 
rate; and Ralph Richardson gives a hi- 
lariously comic portrait of a fuzzy-witted 
Englishman. 


Color Prospects---- 


Although the industry’s trend is toward 
the increased use of color, there is little 
chance, at present, of color doing to black 
and white films what sound pictures did 
to the silent. For one thing, the film ca- 
pacity of Technicolor, Inc., is limited. 
For another, the process is expensive. 
Two new and cheaper methods—Cosmo 
and Keller-Dorian—are entering the field. 
Until their worth has been proved, or 
sales volumes enable the Technicolor cor- 
poration to reduce prices, the overall cost 
of color film will remain almost 30 per cent 
greater than that of black and white. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 





Generats Wirnout Buttons (Mayer- 
Burstyn): Based on a Goncourt Prize 
novel by Louis Pergaud, this French 
comedy of warfare between the children 
of two feuding villages furnishes a gentle 
but extremely amusing satire on mili- 
tarism. An adult romance involves several 


good actors, but they are overshadowed 


by the naturalistic performances of the 
cast’s half a hundred children. Claude 
May, Jean Murat. 


Wire or Generat Linc (Gaumont 
British): Unpretentious, moderately ex- 
citing melodrama of British pluck and 
Oriental wiles in modern China. A new 
screen menace, Inkijinoff (pronounced In- 
kish-een’off) , is adequately chilling as the 
merchant war lord who terrorizes his 
province until a Secret Service agent 
(Griffith Jones) muddles through for 
British law and order. Adrianne Renn, 
Alan Napier. 


Rapio City Revers (RKO-Radio): A 
super-vaudeville show for those who pre- 
fer their entertainment in quantity.. The 
broad buffoonery of Jack Oakie, Bob 
Burns, and Milton Berle highlights a 
fairly amusing thread of story, assorted 
crooning and dancing, and a tuneful score 
played by Hal Kemp’s band. Ann Miller, 
Kenny Baker, Victor Moore, Helen Bro- 
derick. 


SCIENCE 





Electron Furnace 

Of nature’s 92 elements, 55 are metals; 
yet only fifteen of these are of practical 
use to industry. Some of the others which 
might make excellent alloys (vanadium, 
titanium, zirconium) are wasted because 
of the impractically high temperatures 
needed to melt them. Last week Dr. 





Wide World 


Dr. Ralph Hultgren 


Ralph Hultgren, Harvard metallurgist, 
thought he had developed an “electron 
furnace” that would permit scientists to 
study some of these idle metals. 

The furnace is a small metal cup which 
—charged with 2,500 volts of positive 


electricity—attracts negative electrons 
from two filament wires (see photo). 
The impact of millions of electrons 


against the cup produces heat up to 
4,500 degrees Fahrenheit. (The sun’s 
temperature is 10,000 degrees.) The higher 
the cup’s voltage, the higher the speed of 
the electrons pitched into it and the 
higher the heat. However, the cup itself 
will melt at 5,000 degrees. 


Life Begins at— 

Water fleas (daphnia longispina) eat 
microscopic plants, protozoa, and larvae 
whenever they’re hungry and on the av- 
erage live to one score days and ten. Prof. 
Arthur M. Banta of Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., underfed selected water 
fleas until after they attained maturity, 
when he gave them full meals. The rationed 
daphniae lived 42 to 51 days. Banta con- 
cluded that possibly “persons who lead 
very frugal lives until past middle age, 
and then have generous living, may be 
expected to live longest.” 

Last week Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, 
New York’s premier neurologist of two 
generations ago, celebrated his 80th birth- 
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day by running 4 miles in the New Yor 
Athletic Club (any ordinary morning he 
just runs 3 miles). He said: “When I was 
young I used to eat 2-pound steaks, But 
for the past 25 years I’ve been living on 
two small meals a day . . . guess I ate 
more when [ was 6 months old than I do 
now.” 


Igmerald 

For centuries scientists have hunted 
processes for making precious metals and 
gems common and inexpensive. They've 
succeeded with pearls: they’ve manufac. 
tured tiny but worthless diamonds; syp- 
thetic gold is still a dream. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, last week exhibited an 
“igmerald”—an almost complete duplica- 
tion of a natural emerald. Chemically 
speaking, an emerald is simply a beryllium. 
aluminum silicate, plus a dash of chromium 
oxide for color. [. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Germany’s largest combine of chemical 
firms, has combined these ingredients by 
a secret process of high temperatures and 
high pressures. The “igmerald,” a 25-carat 
crystal, differs from an emerald in only one 
respect: its structure isn’t a perfect hex- 
agon. 





RELIGION 





World Lutherans 


In Columbus, Ohio, American Lutheran 
executives announced the church’s fourth 
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world convention will meet at Philadel- 
phia in November 1940—first world gath- 
ering of Lutherans in the United States. 
Under International President August 
Marahrens of Berlin, the various Lutheran 
groups will study doctrine and coordina- 
tion of policy. 





Murder in the Rectory 


Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord. 

Dr. Charles H. Lee selected a quota- 
tion from St. Paul as his text for last 
Sunday. Clutching pencil and paper, he 
settled his husky, 71-year-old frame into 
a davenport in his rectory living room. 
Outside was the night quiet of St. Simons 
Island, vacation resort off the South 
Georgia coast. Dr. Lee’s sermon next 
morning would continue the unbroken 
chain of Sabbath messages begun here 200 
years ago by John Wesley, first rector of 
Christ Church and founder of Methodism. 

At 11:30 Dr. Lee and his wife heard 
an explosion. They thought it was a car 
backfiring. Mrs. Lee retired upstairs. A 
little later she heard another crack—this 
one didn’t sound like a backfire—and she 
ran downstairs. A bullet had whizzed 
through a window and killed Dr. Lee. 
Only clue: he had recently started a cru- 
sade against local vice. 
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Uplift Specialists Use 
a Boy Prodigy to Save Souls, 
but the Profits Are Small 


“We're going to put the devil out of 
business in Boston! ... How many of you 
will give Satan a punch in the nose, a 
black eve, and a twist of his tail?” 

The orator thumped his lectern with a 
tiny fist. Then he bent to scratch his knee, 
bare beneath the velvet Fauntleroy trou- 
sers, and the locks of his bobbed hair 
fluttered pathetically. Titters broke among 
the 8,000 “faithful” crowding Mechanics 
Hall. 

“No laughing until after the meeting,” 
piped the preacher. “Bow your heads and 
keep your eyes closed while you pray.” 





Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 


Charles, boosted by ‘Happy’ Smith 


With that Charles E. Jaynes—called by 
his guardians “the world’s youngest or- 
dained minister’”—launched into one of his 
eight well-memorized sermons: “The Way, 
or God, the Only Solution for World Prob- 
lems (A Big Message for a Little Boy) .” 
Charles is 7. In a series of revivals last 
week he drew 26,000 listeners in Boston 
and Worcester, Mass. He proposed to 
preach next in Hartford and New Haven, 
then over NBC and in a newsreel, later in 
Florida. 


Performer 

Shortly after Charles’ birth, it was perceived 
that... he . . . would utter a wail at the 
first tones of any hymn in a minor key .. . 
When he continued . . . his father and mother 
were thoroughly convinced that the Spirit of 
the Lord was assuredly on the child. 

This excerpt from young Mr. Jaynes’ 
meeting circular describes but one of many 
miraculous events in his seven years. At 3 
Charles won first prize in a children’s scrip- 
ture contest. At 4 he conducted a service 
all by himself. Later that year he preached 
the entire Sermon on the Mount from 


memory. In five years he has saved souls 
in 155 cities and 28 states. 

Yet his parents, both ordained ministers 
of the Evangelical faith which adheres 
to Methodist articles of belief, say he is a 
normal little boy who plays with soldiers 
and teddy bears and naps from 2 to 5 to be 
fresh for his evening’s work. Tests have 
proved he has a 10-year-old’s intelligence 
and he claims he understands most of his 
25-minute stock sermons. Should his spirit 
falter, his mother, sitting behind him on 
the platform, is ready to prompt him 
with: “Fire up, Charles; fire up!” She ac- 
companies him on all his trips. To further 
his career, she has renounced allegiance 
to any faith for “independent religious 
work.” 

Charles’ manager is “Happy Jack” 
Smith of Calvary Temple, Brookline, Mass. 
A former ship radio operator and carnival 
barker, Smith has been financially disap- 
pointed in his protégé’s powers: collections 
have averaged less than 5 cents a person 
per meeting. New England ministers also 
have irked him by calling Charles’ show a 
“nine-ring circus.” 
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How Not to Make Money: 
Nebraskan Plays a Variation 
of the Post Office Game 


Newspapers and press associations last 
week made an old story new by telling 
only half of it. 

Facts reported: 

In 1932 J. L. Van Valin, a Nelson, Neb., 
stamp broker, obtained a Federal appoint- 
ment to deliver special-delivery letters, at 
a fee of 8 cents a letter—thus becoming a 
postman. Though the population of his 
territory was less than 2,500, Van Valin 
handled 462,000 special deliveries in 1933 
and 615,000 in 1934. He reported annual 
profits of $1,298 and $6,081, respectively. 
Suspicious, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
investigated and found the postman had 
mailed most of the letters himself. He 
would buy thousands of commemorative- 
issue stamps, stick them to letters ad- 
dressed to a friend, then deliver them. The 
conspirator would return the canceled 
stamps, and Van Valin would later sell 
them to stamp collectors at a tidy profit. 
The Board of Tax Appeals last week de- 
clared his methods unusual—but legal. 

Facts unreported: 

In 1934 a Federal court in Lincoln, Neb., 
sentenced Van Valin to 60 days in jail for 
fraud: he had collected 8-cent fees on 
23,000 letters he supposedly delivered in 
one batch; actually he had delivered only 
10,000. Ed Schulte, the addressee, got a 
ten-day sentence. Moreover, the Post Office 
Department tightened its regulations to 
prevent other postmen from imitating Van 
Valin. 


King Features Syndicate 

Gets ‘School for Smartness’ 
Wives of new Congressmen soon realize 
that the gap between home-town amenities 


and Washington’s rigid formality 
rise to many questions: What wines shall 


gives 


I serve with such and such a meat? When 
do I use calling cards, and how many do 
I leave? What dress shall 1 wear for The 
Occasion? 

In the past three years the wives of 47 
senators and representatives have paid $30 
for a twenty-week correspondence course 
or have traveled to New York for a $25 
personal interview with the woman who 
knows all the Alma Archer 
started her School for Smartness in 1935 
to satisfy just such questions. Once the 
author of the United Press’ “Style Chats” 
“smart- 


answers. 


column, she now begins a daily 
ness” column that King Features wiil syn- 
dicate across the country. 

Fifteen years ago Alma Lescher was a 
secretary in the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad’s Galesburg, IIL, office. 
Main Street didn’t offer much of a career 
so, packing her clothes in a straw suitcase, 
the Knox College girl headed for a $100- 
a-week job on a Chicago oil-trade journal. 

In a year that also palled. Miss Lescher 





Alma Archer 


went on to New York, became a depart- 
ment-store buyer and, in 1927, was married 
to Harry Archer, musical-comedy com- 
poser. She next turned to fashion counsel- 
ing for a clothing manufacturer and soon 
found she was also counseling frumpy 
friends who asked such questions as 
“What’s wrong with my hat?” The ulti- 
mate result was the School for Smartness 
—and its by-product, the column. 

Mrs. Archer’s typical client is an un- 
married woman between 25 and 30 who is 
working and is worried about her appear- 
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ance as it affects her job or her popularity. 
She herself is as svelte as her zebra-striped 
modern Manhattan apartment where, at 
6 a.m., she likes to start her writing. There 
she finished a forthcoming autobiography 
replete with “case histories”; there also she 


diagnosed what’s wrong with the world: 


“Most of us live with insufficient light to 
see ourselves physically; and with inade- 
quate solitude to see ourselves mentally.” 





TRANSITION 





Born: 


To ARLINE JUDGE, who gave up 


film work last year when she married 
Daniel R. Topping. amateur golfer and 
advertising executive; a son, in Holly- 
wood. Her first son, Wesley Ruggles Jr., 
celebrated his fifth birthday, Feb. 4. 





Named: 
By CROWN PRINCESS JULIANA 


and Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, 
their infant daughter; Beatrix Wilhel- 
mina Armgard, Princess of Orange-Nas- 
sau and Lippe-Biesterfeld. The baby was 
called Wilhelmina after her maternal 
grandmother, Armgard after her paternal 
grandmother, and Beatrix (new to the 
house of Orange), her father said, “be- 
cause we both like it.” The Queen ap- 
proved only upon condition that she be 
known as Wilhelmina if she succeeds to 
the throne. 





Birthday: 
JAMES CLARK McREYNOLDS, 


senior Justice of the Supreme Court in 
point of continuous service, most con- 
sistent opponent 
ministration; 76, Feb. 3. He drove his 
new automobile, pride of his life, which 
he says has taught him “how to really 
live.” Of his rumored retirement, he said: 
“[ must retire sometime . . . I not only 
want to, but must.” 


MRS. CORDELIA HOWARD Mac- 
DONALD, who played “Little Eva” be- 
fore Lincoln in the pre-Civil War play, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; 90, Feb. 1. 





Engaged: 

WALTER P. CHRYSLER JR., elder 
son of the automobile manufacturer and 
president of the W. P. Chrysler Building 
Corp., and Marguerite (Peggy) Sykes of 
New York. 


WILLIAM H. SMATHERS, 47, 
Democratic Senator from New Jersey, and 
Mary James Foley. 28, of Winter Haven, 
Fla. His first wife divorced him in 1934. 


JOHN JOSEPH LORENCIK, 


year-old Connecticut farmer, and Hen- 


99. 


of the Roosevelt ad- - 


Harris & Ewing 


McReynolds: will quit ‘sometime’ 





Wide World 
Engaged: Lorencik and Miss Pieper 
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Flyer and bride: the John Lambies 





ee 


rietta Wilhelmina Pieper, 70-year-old 
nurse. He spurned young girls because 
they kept him out all night, chose in- 
stead “a wife who can help me be home 
early and take care of my health.” She 
refused to listen to carping relatives: 
“T’ve asked God to direct me.” 





Married: 
STEWART BIRRELL IGLEHART. 


one of the world’s three ten-goal polo 
players, and Marjorie S. Le Boutillier. 
also a polo enthusiast; in Westbury, Long 
Island. 


JOHN S. LAMBIE JR., Eastern Air 
Lines pilot who, with Dick Merrill, made 
the round-trip flight to the coronation of 
King George VI; and Mary Adams Mave- 
rick, niece of Rep. Maury Maverick of 
Texas; in Washington. 


MRS. RUTH MORGENTHAU, 
NAUMBURG, 43, daughter of Henry Mor. 
genthau, ex-Ambassador to Turkey, and 
sister of Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury; and John Knight, 38, 
former actor; in New York. 





Divorced: 
In Chicago, MERRY FAHRNEY, 


redheaded patent-medicine heiress, from 
her third husband, Baron Arturo Berlingi- 
eri of Italy whom she had married last 
July. Grounds: he had slapped her four 
times. 





Arrived: 


Former President HERBERT HOO- 
VER; in New York, en route to Belgium 
which he will visit at an invitation of the 
government assuring him of the “unalter- 
able attachment” of the Belgian people. 
(During the war the Hoover Relief Com- 
mission handled food for 7,000,000 Belgi- 
ans.) 





Departed: 
LADY NANCY ASTOR, Parliament's 


“Hon. Lady from Virginia,” from New 
York, for England. “Communism is really 
the basis of all ‘isms’ . . . Without Com- 
munism, we would never have heard of 
Fascism or Nazism.” 





Celebrated: 


The 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the UNION LEAGUE of New York, 
Feb. 6. Formed during the Civil War to 
encourage “unqualified loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” it became 
a social and political stronghold of Repub- 
licanism. A year ago the club relaxed its 
rules to admit acceptable members of other 
parties. 
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FEBRUARY 14, 1938 
Returned: 
To GOV. FRANK MURPHY of 


Michigan, his dress shirt; by the Crawford 
Laundry, Detroit. When he complained 
that it hadn’t been delivered two weeks 
ago, he was requested to “send the Na- 
tional Guard to remove the pickets” in a 
laundry drivers’ strike. Reopening this 
week, the laundry offered a $2 reward to 
the employe who unearthed the Murphy 
shirt. 





Sick List: 

The DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 
(head colds) : in bed but “steadily recover- 
ing” in Callender, Ont. Latest pastime: 
thorough medical examinations for their 
dolls. 





Died: 
HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, 69, 


founder and board chairman of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.: in his sleep, at 
his Miami Beach winter estate. Canny son 
of a thrifty Ohio farmer, his foresight won 
him a fortune. Bumping along on the hard 
wheels of his carriage, he saw a future in 
softer tires and at 32 organized the Fire- 
stone Company. His first big order came 
in 1905 from his close friend, Henry Ford, 
who daringly planned to produce 2,000 
cars in one year. Thirty years later Fire- 
stone headed a vast enterprise with 32 
subsidiaries, 40,000 employes, and huge 
Liberia plantations. He leaves five sons to 
carry on the Firestone business. 


JOHN M. (SODA ASH JOHNNY) 
HORAN, the nation’s oldest active rail- 
roader, who, as boiler inspector, every day 
climbed 120 steps to his office; of old age, 
in Milwaukee. He was 100 Jan. 22 (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 24). 


MRS. ABIGAIL PERSIS WORTH- 
LEY, 106, believed to have been the oldest 
American-born woman; after three days’ 
illness, in West Somerville, Mass. She had 
read her Bible daily, she said, for nearly 
100 years. 


DEXTER PARSHALL COOPER, 
57, engineer who conceived the Passama- 
quoddy, Maine, tidal project and slaved 
fifteen years only to see it abandoned in 
1936 after millions had been sunk in partly 
completed dams and a “model” workers’ 
city; of a heart attack, in Boston. With his 
brother, the late Hugh Lincoln Cooper, he 
built Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals and a 
$35,000,000 Mississippi power plant at 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


CLARENCE L. DALRYMPLE, 68, 
who, as a Presidential guard, has watched 
over the safety of eight Presidents and 
has served as captain of the White House 
police for seven years; of a heart at- 
tack, on his way home from church, in 
Washington. 


SPORT 





W.J.( Bill) de Correvont, 
Wonder Boy of ’37 Football, 
Picks Northwestern 


No less than 75 colleges had baited Wil- 
liam John (Bill) de Correvont with tempt- 
ing offers. Last week the most ballyhooed 
prep-school hero in football history chose 
Northwestern. He explained: “Chicago has 
been very nice to me, and I want to go 
to school near home.” 

His feats at Austin High (Chicago) last 
year were almost unbelievable. With a 
strong line cleaning up the debris in front 
of him, the lithe 180-pounder broke loose 
on one phenomenal run after another— 
sprints recalling memories of Illinois’ gal- 
loping ghost, Red Grange. In ten games, 
he made 35 touchdowns, 211 points. In 
one game, he carried the ball ten times and 
scored nine touchdowns. By the close of 
the season, his reputation had swelled to 
the point where 120,000 spectators jammed 
Soldier Field for an otherwise unimportant 
game between youngsters. 

So far de Correvont’s head remains the 
same size. His father is dead, but his 
mother keeps a disciplinary eye on his ac- 
tivities and puts her foot down on parties 
and night life. When not playing football, 
basketball, or baseball, Bill sticks to his 
studies—as a recent report card shows. 
English, E (excellent); Law, E; Salesman- 
ship, G (good); Civies, F (fair); a gen- 
eral average of G plus (between 86 and 
90). Eventually he may make professional 
baseball a business. His high-school batting 





U.S. Forest Service 


One-ski Bradley, winner 


average exceeded .400, and several times 
he poled the ball over a wall 400 feet from 
the plate. Four major league clubs are 
dickering for the Danish-French youth. 
His family has a flair for sports. A cousin, 
George Wilson, plays end for the Chicago 
Bears. His grandfather, Leonard de Corre- 
vont, played for the old Cincinnati Reds. 
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Error 


Louis Boudreau, basketball captain and 
baseball star at Illinois, had a secret agree- 
ment with the Cleveland Indians. Once a 
month the Cleveland club mailed Boud- 
reau’s mother a $100 check. In return the 
boy, a natural-hitting third baseman—who 
last season made only three errors—prom- 
ised that after graduation he’d either re- 
pay the “loan” or give Cleveland an op- 
tion on his services. Last week Illinois of- 
ficials found out about Boudreau’s error 
in judgment: they banned him from all 
athletics for the balance of the year. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt also rode 


SPORT NOTES 


| For taking part in a Washington, D.C., 
charity horse show, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt received a bouquet of red roses 
—purely an honorary prize. The First 
Lady entered the road-hack class of 43 
contestants and was one of ten remaining 
in the ring when judges picked the winner. 


{On snowy New Hampshire mountains 
Dave Bradley had an 8-mile cross-country 
ski race in the bag. The stocky Dartmouth 
captain was away out in front with only 
a quarter mile to go. Suddenly his right 
ski caught in a ditch and broke in half. 
Most skiers would have quit then and 
there, but Bradley refused to. He un- 
loosened the harness of his broken ski and 
threw it aside. Balancing on his left ski, 
he propelled himself forward by vigorous 
pushing of his two poles. As he slid to 
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the finish he led his closest rival by 47.9 
seconds. 


€ Clark Griffith, owner of the Washington 
Senators, offered one of his players a one- 
fourth raise in salary. The player answered: 
“After the way I played last year I want 
a one-fifth raise or I'll quit baseball.” 


*| The Alphonse-Gaston circus of tennis is 
once again trouping over the nation’s 
courts. At San Jose, Calif., Ellsworth 
Vines last week forged ahead of Fred 
Perry, eight matches to six. Thus continues 
an incredible seesaw rivalry that last sum- 
mer ended up in a miracle tie—35 matches 
each. Recently the pair played in jail—a 
free exhibition at Folsom Prison, Calif., to 
amuse 2,800 convicts. 


“ For the second time, Dominga Capati, 
a washwoman, won the women’s open 
golf championship of the Philippines. 
Score, 360 for 72 holes—an average of 90 
for each eighteen-hole round. 


© Old man jinx has it in for the Notre 
Dame football captaincy. Joe Sullivan 
died two months before the 1935 season 
started. Bill Smith, 1936 captain, ran into 
a series of operations and couldn’t play 
in a single game. Last year’s captain, Joe 
Zwers, spent most of his time on the 
bench nursing an injury. From South 
Bend, Ind., word came last week that 
Alex Shellogg, 1938 captain, had been 
suspended for violating a college rule. 





EDUCATION 





Colleges on the Carpet: 
Carnegie Foundation Condemns 
‘Unfair’ Recruiting Methods 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


vancement of Teaching last Monday is- . 


sued its 32nd annual report—one of the 
most scorching in American educational 
history. In angry words, Dr. Walter A. 
Jessup, former president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the foundation’s presi- 
dent since 1934, accused American col- 
leges, with possibly 25 exceptions, of adopt- 
ing high-pressure sales methods to recruit 
new students. 

“Jobs and scholarships are dangled be- 
fore the eyes of impecunious high-school 
pupils,” wrote Dr. Jessup. “We are familiar 
with the ‘inducements’ offered to promis- 
ing athletes, but we may be astonished .. . 
that drum majors and tuba players now 
find themselves possessed of special talents 
with a marketable value in the college 
field.” The hunt for students, he said, re- 
sulted in one small mid-Western school’s 
being visited by the public-relations of- 
ficer of 83 colleges. 

Instead of this fierce competition Dr. 
Jessup recommended “a college policy of 
selecting students suitable to the aims and 
purposes of the institution.” 


“Educational Tragedy’: 


Noted Experimental College 


Faces Extinction 


In 1860, John Bard, grandson of George 
Washington’s personal physician, gave his 
estate and chapel at Annandale-on-Hudson 
to found St. Stephen’s College. In 1927 
St. Stephens became affiliated with Colum- 
bia University and was renamed Bard. 
Seven years later Bard College began an 
experimental college course for men not 
unlike the one that young and independent 
Bennington was giving women. Last week 
Bard’s trustees announced the college 
would close June 30—not because the ex- 
periment had failed, but because they 
themselves had been unable to raise a 
necessary $1,500,000 endowment. 


Experiment 


In the eleven years since it became a 
“country college in the educational system 
of a great university,” Bard has greatly 
changed. In 1927 it had 90 students, many 
of them then—as in the 67 years before— 
candidates for the Episcopal ministry. It 
now has 140 students following the experi- 
mental course begun by Dean Donald 
Tewksbury. 

Chosen preferably for marked ability, 
the students are urged to find a special 
interest—it may be in music, art, the 
drama, or the more traditional liberal arts. 
Both at college and away from it during 
the winter field period, they do inde- 
pendent research, meeting in classes not 
for mere lectures but to pool their expe- 
rience with fellow students and with the 
faculty. 

Like all other colleges within Columbia 
University, Bard is in many ways inde- 
pendent. Its students get a Columbia de- 


ee 


gree; its many distinguished professors 
are technically members of the university 
faculty. But both students and professors 
are chosen by the college itself. And the 
college is responsible for its own finances. 

The inclusive fee has been gradually 
raised from $900 to $1,200 a year but—as 
in all colleges—fees do not meet the costs 
of tuition. For several years Bard has had 
an annual operating deficit of more than 
$60,000. 

Immediately after closing of the col- 
lege was announced, Harold Mestre—hj. 
ologist and former Wall Street broker who 
has succeeded Dr. Tewksbury as acting 
dean—received unsolicited contributions 
of $3,000. With $30,000 Mestre thinks he 
may be able to continue the college for 
another year. Otherwise there will be the 
closing that President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia calls “an educational 
tragedy.” 





BOOKS 
The ‘Dry Guillotine’: 
Document on Devil’s Island by 


One Who Knows 


Nine months ago, a wizened little man 
staggered down the gangplank out of a 
ship’s hold in total ignorance of where he 
was. Told he had landed in California, 
US.A., he heaved a great breath of relief. 
Free! After fifteen years in the modern, No. 
1 Hell-on-Earth—the French penal colony 
in Guiana—René Belbenoit had made good 
his fifth attempt to escape and had be- 
come the first convict from Devil’s Island 
ever to reach the United States. 

The journey started with a seventeen- 
day nightmare in an open boat and took 
just short of two years. Belbenoit had no 
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Guiana sends some back to Paris; the Salvation Army feeds them 
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money and of course no friends. Once for 
half a year he lived in an Indian village 
while he accumulated a little cash by 
selling butterflies that he caught in the 


jungle. 

Today, ex-convict 46635 is living in New 
York City waiting to see what will happen 
to him. Fifteen years of tropical sun and 
jungle fever have done their work. His 
teeth are gone and his eyesight, nearly; he 
weighs well under 100 pounds. Burned a 


Newsphotos 


René Belbenoit of Devil’s Island 


deep leather color, he looks half again his 
38 years. 

But he is content. Although he has been 
given until Mar. 20 to find a new haven, 
he hopes the State Department will let 
him stay. If it does, Belbenoit thinks he 
will be able to support himself; he will 
buy from convict friends “down below” the 
big butterflies that abound in South Amer- 
ican jungles and which are of use in the 
manufacture of art objects. If, however, 
he must move on to some place. under 
French jurisdiction, he will be sent back to 
Guiana. His punishment for escape will be 
five years in solitary confinement on the 
Isle Royale, in other words—death. 


Document--—=- 


On his way up through Central America, 
Belbenoit toted 30 pounds of manuscript 
—the result of years of writing about con- 
vict life in the colony. It is a detailed ex- 
position of the “scourge of South America” 
and, in effect, a plea for its abolition. The 
moving and amazing book was published 
this week under the title Dry GumLLotine. 

Belbenoit was sent out at 21 for theft of 
a necklace. His sentence was eight years at 
hard labor and the customary doublage, 
which provides that the convict must serve 
in the free part of the colony the same 
amount of time that he serves as a prisoner 
—France’s inexpensive way of colonizing 
Guiana. As there is little or no work for 
the libéré to do, he naturally starves; that 
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is why, says Belbenoit, the “freed man’ 
faces the alternatives of escape or death. 

The horrors of Devil’s Island* have been 
exposed before, and Belbenoit has sup- 
plied some of the source material for such 
works (it is his data that Blair Niles used 
in her novel, “Condemned to Devil’s 
Island”). But Belbenoit’s is one of the 
great documents of prison life. (Dry GuiL- 
LOTINE. 344 pages, 103,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendix. Dutton, New York. $3.) 





Swinnerton Again Wields 
His Psychologic Scalpel 


“A Dramatic Chronicle” is how Frank 
Swinnerton subtitles his latest novel, 
Harvest Comepy. In it he considers the 
complex interweaving of the lives of three 
men and a woman who grew up together 
in a small English town. There are Rob- 
ert Whistler, the blustering and violent 
grocer; his onetime chum Richard Firth, 
a cynical opportunist who uses all the 
arts of guile to rise to financial power; 
and finally the amiable William Harvest 
and his wife Minna. Although the story 
has a theme—‘“we are betrayed by what 
is false within”—there is no central plot; 
by their influence upon each other, the 
people seem to control the action. 

Swinnerton dissects his characters as 
though he were a biologist working on a 
beetle. He has an eye for the seeming un- 
essential—the cocking of an eyebrow, the 
chance remark—that helps him build up 
his men and women into real people. He 
creates a living world in the precise and 
leisured English that has made him, since 
the publication of his “Nocturne” (1917), 
one of the modern masters. “Harvest 
Comedy” carries on his tradition for 
skillful, intimate portraiture; it is one of 
his best. (Harvest Comepy. 561 pages, 
212,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50.) 


Mrs. Buck’s New Heroine 


Wanted Marriage and a Career 





Susan Gaylord wanted everything, 
love, babies, friends, success in her art. 
She got them all and at no cost. 

She was a sort of instinctive sculptress, 
which is like being an “instinctive” bio- 
chemist or an “instinctive” high-wire 
artist. The first year of her married life, 
for instance—she was 20—she made $850 
with three commissions. Later, deciding 
that she ought to know something about 
anatomy, she ran up a working knowl- 
edge of that science in one summer. 

The trouble with Pearl Buck’s new 





*There are only six men on tiny Devil’s Is- 
land today; there are seldom more. The body 
of prisoners are on the mainland. 


novel, THis Proup Heart, is that the 
author is determined to have her cake 
and eat it as well. To present a woman’s 
conflict between marriage and a career, 
and also have a palatable heroine for her 
large public, she has created in Susan a 
creature as boneless and unbelievable as 
one of the girl’s sculptures. (THis Proup 
Heart. 371 pages, 129,000 words. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. New York. $2.50. 


Miss Ferber Discovers 
the New Generation and She 
Hardly Loves It 


Is America worthy of her pioneer heri- 
tage: has the new generation gone soft 
with good living and too-easy success? 
Miss Ferber’s question is hardly new but 
she deems it important enough to merit 
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We, I delivered the Message, as 
a good lecturer should. I told the packed 
houses—I wondered who it was that 
packed them—in Chicago and Albu- 
querque and Los Angeles and Pasadena 
and Claremont—that there existed an 
art called Reading, and that many peo- 
ple still secretly believed that “The 
Crock of Gold,” the stories of Saki, and 
Evelyn Waugh’s “Vile Bodies” are real- 
ly as amusing as the film, “The Last 
Gangster,” in which Mr. Edward G. 
Robinson portrays a gentleman who 
loved murder and his little son about 
equally, or as a radio comedian who pre- 
tends to pretend to stumble over lines 
about irritating wives. 

If you think that was a pretty banal 
Message (in the lecture business the 
word is capitalized) , then you have not 
heard the news that there has now been 
added to the movie, the radio, the auto- 
mobile, and other slick devices for pre- 
venting reading, the news-picture maga- 
zine, so that our harassed youth, who 
hitherto have had to spell their way 
clear through the larger front-page 
headlines, may now escape reading al- 
together, and inform themselves of the 
needs and glories of the evolving world 
by a weekly album of ladies and gentle- 
men wearing wreaths, evening garments, 
and expressions of considerable idiocy, 
at parties; of the largest gas tank 
in South Bend, Ind.; of Hitler’s new 
three-marks-fifty cloth cap; and of the 
minor landscapes of Pierre Romanofisky 
Schlitz (1649-57?) . 

Yes, lecturing also is a means of help- 
ing the carriage trade to keep from 
reading. 


About the one are sage-brush 
plains and slag-colored mountains, about 
the other, apple orchards and downy 
green hills; in one you can still find re- 
mains of Mexican adobe, and in the 
other of white salt-box cottages; yet in 
all of their business sections, all the 





Lecturer’s Message 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


streets built in the last twenty years, 
Albuquerque, N.M., and far-off Pitts- 
field, Mass., are exactly the same. And 
to this sameness, of course, you could 
add two hundred other American cities 
of about the same size, in every state. 

The same chain drugstores and red- 
fronted groceries (why invariably red? 
what is there so Communistic about 
prunes and oatmeal?), the same gas 
pumps, and automobiles at the curb, 
and national banks with cute little 
nickel dime-banks to coax you into 
wealth; the same nationally syndicated 
features in the newspapers, and the 
same movies attended by the same 
crowds in the same ready-made clothes. 

That the standardization of every- 
thing in America is increasing is obvi- 
ous. But not so obvious is the conclusion 
as to what to do about it. Most public 
worriers feel that we should do some- 
thing, something completely undiscov- 
ered as yet and in any case miraculous, 
to compel the populace to cease letting 
itself be compelled; to restore our land 
to the back-road individualism and 
crankiness of 1738, while retaining the 
passenger planes and long-distance tele- 
phone service of 1938. 

Well, what’s wrong with standardiza- 
tion in material things? Haven’t the 
chain stores been able to exist, in a large 
percentage of cases, because they pro- 
vided better food at lower prices than 
the cat-ridden old corner store? Must 
we go back to the unheated and cement- 
bedded hotel room, to retain our poetic 
fantasy? Are Pittsfield and Albuquer- 
que to be less agreeable because one sees 
now fewer chin whiskers and sombreros? 
If one will face realism, the mass-pro- 
duced avenue is here to stay, and on 
that realistic basis, not upon some 
dream fantasy, one must found any 
propaganda—any lecturer’s Message— 
about our desperate need for the pres- 
ervation of the lone and proudly indi- 
vidualistic human mind. 
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a 
‘yo short novels, published together under 
the title Nopopy’s 1x Town. 

The first tale (the title story) deals with 
life in New York City during a hot spell. 
six million’ inhabitants are steaming in 
the side streets, but the swells are off to 
the country. “Nobody’s in Town”—no one, 
that is, of any social consequence. 

The second story, “Trees Die at the 
Top,” presents the 100-year-old Jared 
Content who came to California in the 
Gold Rush days, made his pile, and now, 
in a vast San Francisco mansion, is dying. 
(Qfispring are coming by plane and Pull- 
man to be in at the death and to get a 
dice of the old man’s 50 millions. As the 
super-train bearing one branch of the 
family hurtles over the Western plains, a 
series of flashbacks show how the earlier, 
hardier Contents made the same journey 
by prairie schooner. The contrast between 
the younger generation and its doughty 
forebears is obvious; the reader can see it 
coming a mile off. For the more obtuse, 
the author underlines her point in every 
other sentence. 

The moral seems to be that America’s 
pioneer spirit has declared bankruptcy. 
The younger generation . (well, read 
Michael Foster’s “American Dream”). 
(Nozopy’s 1x Town. 220 pages, 43.000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.) 
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CRIME CALENDAR 


Dance or Deatu. By Helen McCloy. 
303 pages, 80.000 words. Morrow, New 
York. $2. What caused the fever tempera- 
ture of the corpse found in a snowdrift? 
Psychiatry helps solve murder and motive 
in a fast-paced story. Grade A. 


Warrant For X. By Philip MacDonald. 
319 pages, 104,000 words. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Col. Anthony Gethryn re- 
turns. An American in London overhears 
a crime in the hatching. Grade A. 


Death Wears a Wuire Garpenia. By 
Zelda Popkin. 308 pages, 60000 words. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. Authentically 
presented New York department store is 
unusual background for a routine murder 
story. Grade B. 


Biack Licut. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
305 pages, 101,000 words. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Stock thrills—spies, a mys- 
terious invention, and Secret Service 
asents. Grade B. 


Deatu Is Tuy Neicusor. By Laurence 
Dwight Smith. 313 pages, 67,000 words. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. The usual in- 
gredients: week-end party, murdered host, 
and suspects among the guests. Grade B. 


Deatu Brings a StorKe. By Anita Bou- 
tell. 245 pages, 61,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $2. Murder, embezzlement, imper- 
sonation, and some unusual clues, includ- 
‘ng a strangled dog. Grade B. 
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New Housing Plan Passed 
Despite Senate Strategy 


FHA’s Help Broadened 
by Rule Cutting Down-Payment 
From 20 to 10 Per Cent 


Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., young Repub- 
lican Senator from Massachusetts, last 
week aimed a rock at three birds. He 
knocked off the first—more A. F of L. votes 
—and barely skinned the two others: em- 
barrassing a Democratic administration 
and sabotaging the new Housing Bill. 

Before the Housing Bill first passed the 
Senate last December, Lodge got his “pre- 
vailing wage” amendment tacked on. Then 
he voted against the bill. In conference 
committee the prevailing-wage clause, 
which in the opinion of FHA officials would 
have nullified the whole measure, was 
stricken out. The conference report passed 
the House without a record vote. Last 
week, during a Lynching Bill armistice, 
the measure again came before the Senate. 
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Newsphotos 
Sage: Charles Hauserman, pen- 
sioned after 44 years on the Mil- 
waukee Park Commission, wanted 
to serve the city gratis. Socialist 
Mayor Hoan made him head of an 
‘Elder Sages’ committee ‘to im- 
prove. Milwaukee's soul’ by promot- 
ing cultural activities and civic 
beautification. 


Lodge had all Senate Republicans vot- 
ing with him to kill the bill by sending it 
back to committee. Twenty-five Demo- 
crats, a Progressive, and a Farmer-Labor- 
ite joined them. Some of these 40 were re- 
sponding to the labor lobby, headed by 
William Green, whose A.F. of L. controls 
most of the building-trades unions. To 
others Lodge had furnished, with his pre- 
vailing-wage proposal, a perfect excuse to 
kill a popular measure. Forty-one Demo- 
crats and Senator Norris responded to ad- 
ministration pressure, however, to save the 


bill.* 


Provisions 
Changes made by the new bill: 


Improvement loans: Banks are guaran- 
teed against losses on repair and moderni- 
zation loans up to 10 per cent of the total 
volume of such loans made by such Jend- 
ing institutions. (This is a restoration of 
Title I of the old Federal Housing Act.) 


Down payments: On houses costing less 
than $6,000 FHA will insure mortgages up 
to 90 per cent of appraised value of land 
and house. That is, only a 10 per cent down 
payment is required against the present 20 
per cent. On houses costing between $6,000 
and $10,000 the requirement is 10 per cent 
on the first $6,000 and 20 per cent on the 
rest. For $10,000 to $16,000 (the maximum 
for individual houses) 20 per cent down 
payments are necessary. 


Lower carrying charges: On houses up 
to $6,000, cost of the loan is 514 per cent. 
On others, 544 per cent. Under the old 
act the cost amounted to about 614 per 
cent. On a 20-year loan the saving to a 
small builder under the new act will be 
between $500 and $1,000. 


Large developments: On large private- 
housing projects mortgages will be in- 
sured by FHA upto $200,000. Limited- 
dividend corporations can get insured 
loans up to $5,000,000 each. 


New agencies: National Mortgage Asso- 
ciations are to be organized which, among 
other things, may buy FHA insured mort- 
gages which banks want to sell. 





Significance 

The bill will not affect business for at 
least six months. Just what stimulus it may 
eventually give to a housing boom remains 





*Forecast in Periscope. Jan. 17. 
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problematic. Best guess is that in small 
homes, at least, it will do nothing spectacu- 
lar. 

The provisions for large-scale housing 
may stimulate building. Housing projects 
have proved remarkably sound investment. 
Since the greatest need for housing exists 
among those with small and none too regu- 
lar incomes, rental housing may be socially 
as well as economically the most significant 
aspect of the new FHA. 





Slump Students 


Give the Answers 


Last week members of the Economic 
Club of New York heard George M. 
Verity, chairman of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Homer Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, and Dr. O. 
M. W. Sprague, Harvard University pro- 
fessor of economics, discuss possible causes 
and cures of the current recession. After- 
ward the audience fired questions at the 
speakers and other guests—including 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., and David 
Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers. 

An abridged digest of the questions and 
answers follows. 


Wages 

Quvestion—I would like to ask Mr. 
Dubinsky, as a labor leader who is trying 
to bring John L. Lewis and William Green 
together, what chance is there that this 
quarrel between the two great labor or- 
ganizations will end soon? Dusinsky— 
I am confident that we will have ultimate 
peace in the labor movement. It will come 
not so soon, but I have faith that public 
pressure and the pressure of the people in 
the labor movement will unite the labor 
movement in this country. 

Q—I would like to ask Mr. Martin if 
he would favor the incorporation of labor 
unions so as to fix some financial re- 
sponsibility upon them? [Applause.] Mar- 
tin—I would not. I understand that busi- 
ness incorporates not to establish responsi- 
bility but to get out from under. [Ap- 
plause and hisses.] 

Q—Mr. Martin, has there been any 
serious pressure for wage reductions in 
the automobile and steel industries? Mar- 
TIN—I can’t say about the steel industry. 
There has not been in the automobile 
industry. 

Q—Mr. Martin, do you believe national 
prosperity can be enhanced by raising 
wages without increasing at the same 
time the productivity of labor? Martin 
—I do not. I believe that productivity 
must be increased. 

Q—Does labor or Mr. Martin consider 
today that we have a democratic owner- 








ship of these large industrial enterprises 
and that that army of investors should 
be given some consideration? Martin— 
I am not unaware of the extent of the 
democracy. I am certainly conscious of 
the fact that there has to be a fair return 
on investment, and I am in favor of that 

. Wage increases will tend to 
stabilize profits by increasing and stabil- 
izing purchasing power. 

Q—I would like to ask Mr. Martin if 
his union would be willing to accept a 
cooperative wage cut .. . if the price of 
the product was reduced so as to expand 
production? Martin—Well, let me say 
this: that there would have to be pretty 
good evidence. 


Inflation 


Q—Dr. Sprague, do you believe there 
is further necessity for inflation at this 
juncture? 

Spracue—Well, to me it is very difficult 
to inflate, or at least to have a business 
inflation when business is inactive. It is 
like trying to inflate a punctured tire. 
Now, you could have a fear inflation. 
That is to say, if the government tomor- 
row were to decide to meet its expenses 
and its maturing obligations by printing 
greenbacks, you could have a fear in- 
flation, a rush from currency into com- 
modities, and a rush from the United 
States dollar into foreign currency. That 
is possible. The other kind of inflation 
that many people have been talking about 
as being around the corner during the 
last two or three years we have not had. 
We have got the gold and the potentiality 





Newsphotos 


Recession hearing: W. L. Willkie, David Dubinsky, Homer Martin 


of credit expansion which might breed 
inflation if there were a demand for huge 
amounts of additional credit. But you do 
not get that unless you have an intense 
demand for virtually all of the available 
supplies of material and all the available 
supplies of labor. : 





Business 

Q—Mr. Verity, it is reported in the | 
newspapers that your own company is 
planning an enlargement of its plant with 
a corresponding employment of a larger 
number of persons. Is that so, and if it is | 
so, how about it? 

Verity—It is so, and it is a perfectly 
logical conclusion. We are doing it in a 
time when employment is low so that we 
may give more employment. But it is 
good business to build when you can in 
hard and bad times, when things are low. 
It is bad business to wait until things are 
so high and everybody is so busy that 
they can’t do it for you. 

We generally speak of business . . . its 
responsibilities in times of confidence, its 
responsibilities in times of depression. 
What is business? . . . Business is an ag- 
gregate of hundreds of thousands of small 
and large concerns, and every one of 
those concerns is busy competing in 4 
very competitive market . In other 
words, it has to live on its own .. . It 
has no power to influence somebody else 
in the same business or any other busi- 
ness. Business as a whole is not articulate § 
. . . It must do the things it thinks will 
enable it to preserve its capital and give 
such employment and dividends as it can. 
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There is no such thing as an aggregate of 
business .. - 

We say: Why should not business pro- 
mote more things? Why should not it do 
new things and carry us forward in times 
of depression? The last 50 years are re- 

plete with the constructive developments 
Ta cted by science and industry working 
together . . . Yet, in times of depression, 
which it can no more control than it can 
control the tides, it is charged with not 
domg more things, not creating more 
things so we won't have depressions . . . 

There will always be peaks and valleys. 
There should be some way that we can 
cooperate to an extent that we can lessen 
those valleys and possibly lessen the peaks. 
That is something for business as a whole 
to accomplish . If there is any such 
thing as an entity, I would like to know 
where it is, how we can get at it, how 
we can reach it so as to make it function 
better in times of depression as well as in 
times of prosperity. 


Confidence 


Tue CuairnmAN—Here is a question for 
you, Mr. Willkie: Please ask Mr. Willkie 


if his industry did not reduce prices as 
demand increased. 

Witikie—I listened to my very per- 
suasive friend on my left, Mr. Martin, 
pose the question: which are you in favor 
of, building dams or building armaments? 
I am opposed to both . . . If they will just 
let the utility industry alone, it will pro- 
vide as much labor without producing any 
deficit at all. 

I likewise listened to Dr. Sprague say 
that the reason that this present recession 
is the fault of business was the fact that 
a year ago business did have confidence 
as evidenced by the fact that it bought 
12-cent copper. I bought several million 
pounds of that 12-cent copper and I 
haven’t had a damn bit of confidence for 
five vears. The reason I bought that cop- 
per at that time was because we were all 
advised by other professors like Dr. 
Sprague that we were moving into an in- 
flationary period. In response to the direct 
inquiry . we have consistently reduced 
prices with increased demand. I may say 
to any of you boys who are thinking of 
doing that. that that builds you no bene- 
fits with government these days. 


Capital Market 


Relaxed Curb in Britain 
Puts Spot on Conditions Here 


Corporate capital issues in January 
totaled $49,000,000—and consisted largely 
of two high-grade utility bond offerings. 
This compares with a monthly average, 
including refundings, of $195,000,000 in 
1937, 386,000,000 in 1936, and $836,000,- 
000 in 1929. Such figures as these have 
convinced a large group of non-Washing- 
ton economists that, as Alexander 
put it in a recent issue of The Annalist, 
this is “an under-investment recession.” 

In Britain, by contrast, the capital 
market keeps expanding. After the 1931 
financial crisis, London almost completely 
cut off the export of capital, except to 
the dominions. Then, as domestic con- 
ditions improved, the government relaxed 
its embargo to include the sterling bloc— 
the empire, the Scandinavian countries, 
Portugal, Finland, Estonia, Argentina, and 
other nations whose currency directly or 
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indirectly depends on the pound sterling. 

Last week London threw the market 
wide open, subject to the approval of the 
Foreign Transactions Advisory Commit- 
tee—and excepting long-term loans to 
foreign governments and foreign short- 
term noncommercial loans. 





Significance 


The new issues market in this country 
is inactive for a variety of reasons—op- 
pressive taxation, uncertainty of outlook, 
expense of registration. Demand for gilt- 
edged securities is good, and new issues 
are quickly taken up, but under present 
conditions most of even the larger com- 
panies could not float junior securities 
except at prohibitive cost. The net effect 
is to hinder business expansion and plant 
improvement. 

Britain is not beset by conditions like 
those now adversely affecting our market. 
Obviously, the problem there has been 
to hold issues in check, rather than the 
reverse. The relaxing of restrictions gives 
rise to a great variety of speculation; al- 
most every theorist has his own pet 
theory as to its significance. 

Some see the new rule as a means of 
enabling Britain to build up export trade 
by the time-honored method of offering 
capital to potential customers. Others see 
it as a club to be used in international 
political and economic negotiations. Still 
others view it as perhaps the cheapest 
way to ease points of political strain, 
hence to gain allies. And some think it is 
nothing more than an attempt by Britain 
to regain its prewar world financial domi- 
nance. 

In any event it marks one more step in 
the direction of encouraging international 
relations. On this count alone, and regard- 
less of the specific immediate cause, the 
development is encouraging to those who 
look with dismay on the trend toward 
nationalism. 


i 


Auto Price Cut 


The first automobile price reduction oy 
1938 models came last week when Pack. 
ard Motor Car Co. announced a $19 
cut on all Packard Sixes. This means q 
saving to purchasers of 84% to 12 per 
cent on various models. 

* in . ; 

Our decision to make this price fp. 


duction,” explained M. M. Gilman, vice | 


president and general manager of the 
company, “was actuated by our desire to 
stimulate public buying not only of mo. 
torcars but of all the products of Ameri. 
can industry, and to help restore cop. 
sumer confidence generally.” 

Insiders in the industry differ as to 
whether Packard’s action presages price 
cuts by other auto companies. If other 
companies do follow Packard’s example in 
lowering their prices, the consensus is that 
the cuts will be relatively minor ones, 
adopted chiefly for their psychological 
effect on consumers. 


a 


Labor Relations 


Last month Nebraska’s Democratic Sen- 
ator, Edward R. Burke, asked Congress to 
investigate the National Labor Relations 
Board and supported his demand with a 
wealth of allegations: the board had fune- 
tioned as a one-sided policeman, for labor 
and against business; it had persecuted the 
A.F. of L. and favored the C.1.0.; it had 
violated the Constitution’s guarantees of 
personal and press freedom; in all, it had 
abetted rather than lessened industrial 
strife. 

Last week Burke’s move collapsed as 
quickly as it had started. J. Warren Mad- 
den, chairman of the NLRB, told a Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee everything the 
board had done was at the direction of 
the Wagner Act. Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, 
New York regional director, 
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Wide World 


NLRB members E.S.Smith, D.W.Smith,and Chairman J.Warren Madden 
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AF. of L. charges that she had aided the 
C.LO. in its maritime drive by citing sea- 
men’s election figures: for the C.1.0.’s 
National Maritime Union, 10,053; for an 
AF. of L. rival, 1,704. Finally Burke 
himself conceded: “I have very little ex- 
pectation that a thorough investigation will 
be made in the manner that is warranted 
_., Perhaps what is needed is a revision 
of the Labor Relations Act: perhaps many 
of the acts for which the board has been 
criticized may have been necessitated by 
the statute.” Sure that the threat was 
lifted, at least for the time being, Madden 
relaxed: “I think it might be great fun to 
be investigated if you had your homework 
all done and had nothing more pressing 
to do than have these very delightful dis- 
cussions with senators.” 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Consumer Income 


The average American’s “real income” 
declined 9 per cent between January 1937 
and January 1938, according to a study by 
Investors ‘Syndicate. Living costs rose 
slightly; cash income fell. 

The wage earner received only 86 cents 
last December for every dollar in Decem- 
ber 1936. Rentals meanwhile went up from 
$1 to $1.08. Investors received only 91 
cents in interest and dividends in Decem- 
ber for every $1 they got a year before. 


Chain-Store Tax 


The A. & P. would be taxed, according 
to one calculation, about $560,000,000 a 
year under the bill on chain stores Repre- 
sentative Patman plans to introduce Feb. 
15. The proposed bill will tax chains having 
ten or more stores from $50 to $1,000 a 
store multiplied by the number of states in 
which the company operates. 


Market Symptoms 

A New York Stock Exchange seat last 
week sold for $59,000—lowest price in 
twenty years. This is a decline of 9 per 
cent from a sale on Jan. 28 and 21 per cent 
from a sale on Jan. 12. The highest price 
ever paid was $625,000 in 1929. 

Only 24,151,951 shares were traded on 
the exchange last month—the smallest 
since August and less than half of Jan- 
uary last year. Added to this as a worry 
for brokers is the development of an out- 
side market—direct sales between institu- 
tions or individuals and financial houses of 
hoth listed and unlisted securities. As many 
as 100,000 shares in one day have been 
sold privately, it is said. Last month large 
blocks of such well-known issues as So- 
cony-Vacuum, General Electric, New York 
Central, and Monsanto Chemical are re- 
ported to have changed hands in this way. 

Last week the Chicago Curb Exchange 
Association unanimously voted to dissolve 


because of “continued operating deficit 

. small volume of trading .. . slight 
prospect of increase therein . . . dearth of 
new listing possibilities of the standard re- 
quired by the exchange.” Ten years old, 
the exchange has 77 members, lists 52 se- 
curities, and in 1929 traded 6,645,637 
shares. Last year only 560,548 shares were 
traded. 


Records 


Continental Oil Co.’s well in Kern Coun- 
ty, Calif., has set a world record for depth 
—12,888 feet, almost 244% miles. This is 
102 feet deeper than the previous record 
well, owned by the Gulf Oil Co. in West 
Texas. Although they hadn’t struck oil up 
until this week, the Continental drillers 
still hoped; geophysical surveys indicated 
the precious liquid was there—somewhere. 


© Two persons out of every nine in the 
United States and Canada hold an insur- 
ance policy with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., according to the company’s 
annual report. The company now has the 
greatest number of policies (43,600,964) 
and the largest amount of insurance ($22,- 
584,093,698) ever in force for any company 
in the world. Payments to policyholders 
last vear amounted to $525,876,271. 


© The Cunard White Star Line’s new ship, 
now under construction at Clydebank, 
Scotland, is to be christened Queen Eliza- 
beth at her launching Sept. 27. The Queen 
herself will officiate at the ceremony. The 
Queen Elizabeth will be the world’s largest 
vessel, with a tonnage of 86,000, compared 
to the Queen Mary’s 81,235 and the Nor- 
mandie’s 83,423. 


Contrast 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been elected 
chairman, and Samuel Zemurray, president, 
of United Fruit Co. The contrast in the 
background of the two men probably is 
without equal among the executives of any 
other company. Zemurray came to this 
country from Rumania at 11, and while 
still a boy started in the fruit business in 
Mobile, Ala., by buying ripe bananas and 
selling them to retail dealers. Coolidge is 
a Harvard graduate, member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, son of a banker, and a great-great- 
grandson of Thomas Jefferson. 


Oil Prosecutions 


The Department of Justice next fall 
plans to prosecute on additional charges 
the sixteen oil companies recently convict- 
ed in Madison, Wis., of conspiracy to rig 
gasoline prices (Newsweek, Jan. 31). 
Twenty-five of the 30 company executives 
convicted in Madison will also be defend- 
ants in the new case, as well as eight ad- 
ditional oil companies and 21 more indi- 
viduals. 

The new charges involve an alleged con- 
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spiracy entered into in 1931 for the fixing 
of uniform margins of profit. Government 
attorneys believe they have stronger evi- 
dence and a “better case” than in the one 
just won. 


Inventories 


Data collected by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute show that inventories of 
semifinished and finished products held by 
the producers at the end of 1937 were 744 
per cent less than on Dec. 31, 1936. Raw 
materials inventories were estimated as 
follows: 

1937 stocks compared 
to 1936 (end of year) 


Iron ore on docks or at furnaces -+30% 
Scrap steel +45% 
Coal —10% 
Ferro alloys — 3% 
Pig iron +65% 
Nonferrous metals (zine, tin, and 

lead) +40% 


Foreign Trade 


Great Britain was this country’s best 
customer last year, taking $535,000,000 
worth of American goods—21 per cent 
more than in 1936. Canada’s purchases 
from us totaled $510,000,000, an increase 
of 33 per cent; Japan’s $288,000,000. We 
imported more from Canada than from any 
other country, with British Malaya, Japan, 
and the United Kingdom following next 
in line. 





Moving Expenses 

One of the items in the $27,000,000 De- 
ficiency Appropriation Bill passed by the 
House last week was $110,700 to operate 
the new silver depository at West Point. 
Frank Leland Howard, administrative as- 
sistant of the Mint, said that it would cost 
$319,000 to move 900,000 bars to the new 
vault and $29,100 for guard force and sup- 
plies 
maintenance to the end of the fiscal year 
1939. 


Trends 


Department-store sales in New York 
and Brooklyn for the last week in January 
fell 10.2 from the same week a year ago— 
the sharpest loss in a month of continuous 
declines. The loss for the four weeks ended 
Jan. 29 compared with the same period in 
1937 was 3.1 per cent. 





© Weekly earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries averaged $1.23 less in December 
than in November because of a decline of 
0.3 per cent in hourly earnings and a re- 
duction in the average work week from 
35.6 hours to 34.1 hours. A regular month- 
ly survey of 25 manufacturing industries 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board reports a decline of 10.4 per cent in 
man-hours worked. Drastic declines of 
more than 20 per cent in automobile, iron 
and steel, and lumber industries were off- 
set somewhat by gains in other fields. 


a total of $348,100 for moving and _ 


© Pay rolls totaling $976,000,000 in the 
steel industry last year reached the high- 
est level on record—16 per cent above 1929 
—despite ingot production being 9 per 
cent less than in that peak year. An aver- 
age of 572,000 workers employed during 
the year was also an all-time high—25 per 
cent above the 458,000 employed in 1929. 
Employment dropped far less than ingot 
production from the high in August to De- 
cember—16 per cent as against a 70 per 
cent decline in production. Pay rolls in De- 
cember were 44 per cent below August. 
Mills this week will operate at 30.7 per 
cent of capacity, compared to 30.5 last 
week, according to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 





“ Net operating income of 137 Class I 
railroads was $590,180,565 in 1937, com- 
pared with $667,174,165 the previous year, 
and represented a return of only 2.27 per 
cent on property investment. The Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads reported 
that 23 of the 137 roads had failed to earn 
expenses and taxes during the year. 


“ Media Records report that advertising 
linage for January 1938 in eight New York 
newspapers closely approximated _ last 
year’s January showing. Declines in retail, 
financial, and automobile advertising were 
offset by gains in national and classified 
copy. Retail linage carried by newspapers 
in 79 major cities declined 3.1 per cent for 
the four weeks ended Jan. 22, according to 
Advertising Age. Newspaper milline rates 
(the rate an agate line the million of circu- 
lation) for morning papers was the lowest 
for the last ten years—$2.50. 
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Government Suspension 
Follows Northwest Airlines’ 
First Crash in Ten Years 


The Bureau of Air Commerce last week 
did something it had not done in a decade. 
The board which oversees the safety of 
air-line operations caused suspension of 
passenger transport over a major air route 
—Northwest Airlines. Reason: “Failure of 
the air line to maintain its aircraft in an 
airworthy condition.” 

The bureau refused to amplify on the 
announcement of its order. Air-line officials 
declined to comment. Baffled observers 
thumbed back through the record. 


Safety 

Northwest Airlines, with routes from 
Chicago to the Twin Cities and to the 
Pacific Northwest, had apparently one of 
the best records in the industry. Last year 
the National Safety Council had presented 
it a scroll of merit for ten years of flying 
without one passenger death. 

The company pioneered in the use of 
200-mile-an-hour Lockheed Electra trans- 
ports and traffic rose steadily. Last year 
Northwest took deliveries of eight new- 
type Lockheeds—Model 14s that could 
make 260 miles an hour (see Newsweek, 
Nov. 15, 1937 After passing sup- 
posedly thorough flight tests, these new 
planes (which Northwest has named 
Zephyrs) were approved by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. 








Airplane Cocoon: Out of this maze will be born DC-4—Douglas 
Aircraft Co.’s latest bid for substratosphere comfort. Features: 2,200- 
mile cruising range, 4 miles a minute speed, controlled atmospheric pres- 





sure for five-man crew and 42 passengers. 
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Then, the afternoon of Jan. 10, one of 
the Zephyrs plunged into a Montana hill- 
side, killing its crew and seven passengers. 
Bureau of Air Commerce investigators 
found the ship’s twin fins and rudders miss- 
ing from the wreckage. 

The bureau grounded the Zephyrs and 
Northwest carried on with its Electras. As 
expected, investigators found Zephyr con- 
trol surfaces subject to “fluttering”—vibra- 
tion strong enough to cast off an aileron— 
under certain flying stresses. Company en- 
gineers had perfected structural antidotes 
for this even before the verdict of the bu- 
reau—which last week lifted its ban on the 
Zephyrs. 

But the same day the bureau threw a 
bombshell; forbade use of the Electras 
for passenger transport because of alleged 
shortcomings of Northwest maintenance. 
That meant Northwest could carry no 
passengers at all until it had requalified its 
Zephyrs or brought its Electras up to bu- 
reau. requirements. 

Criticism---- 

Observers split into two camps. Some 
were willing to take the order at its face 
value: bureau inspectors, made “North- 
west conscious” by their investigations of 
the accident, had really found conditions 
warranting the veto. Other critics smelled 
a rat. Structural failure of an airplane 
which had just been approved by the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce cast serious re- 
flections on the government experts. 
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All Lights Out 


Seventy miles off the California coast 
one night last week, 98 ships of the United 
States Fleet plowed through rain-swept 
choppy seas. By terse war-game orders 
they had steamed since sundown with 
every trace of light extinguished. Yet 
group by group they were swinging 
smoothly into one huge fighting formation. 
Only the roar of 40 planes scouting through 
the storm overhead betrayed the intense 
and complex effort of the maneuver. 

Suddenly a ball of flame burst in the 
sky, then streamed swiftly toward the sea. 
As though a giant finger pushed a single 
switch, the searchlights of the fleet de- 
stroyed the darkness. Ships slackened 
speed, swung toward the spot where the 
flames had struck the water. Almost by 
magic, launches dropped overside to start 
a search that would not end for twenty 
hours. 

Long before dawn the Navy faced de- 
tails of the worst airplane disaster in its 
history. Flying in self-imposed darkness as 
complete as that of the fleet below, two 
big patrol bombers of a close-gathered 
squadron had come together. One burst in 
flames. Both crashed and sank. Of fourteen 
airmen only three would live. That brought 
the loss of life in the patrol squadrons to 
eighteen in a mere three weeks. 





NEARLY 75,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
have received dancing instruction in 
Arthur Murray’s New York studio— 
and the majority are over 40. This is 
also the age most seen at the forty 
branch schools over the country. 


Many of these people never danced 
before. Others danced very little after 
the 20’s and 30’s absorbed them into 
the bringing up of a family—and this 
is usually a full-time job. 





Life BeginsAt40 
Every Day ARTHUR MURRAY 
Sees People Over 40 Just 
START to Enjoy Themselves 


“‘Before That Age Life Is Often 
All Duty’”’—says the World’s 
Greatest Dance Instructor 





MR. MURRAY with Over-40 Partner 


The 40-Year-Olders Can and Do Make 
Up for the Things They Missed 


“Learning the latest steps makes you 
young,” Mr. Murray says, “‘and every 
day I see it open up new social lives for 
my pupils. Anyone who has mastered the 
Rhumba, the new steps in the Tango and 
the Fox Trot is not likely to be found in 
dressing gown and slippers every evening.” 

Of course, the ability to enjoy life after 
40 as well as make a good living depends 
upon your keeping your health. 








YOU CAN BE LIKE THESE PEOPLE PAST 40—ALERT AND BUSY 








Dear Life Begins: Caring for a 
home, husband and children—at- 
tending to club work, charitable and 
social duties—I have quite a heavy 
program. 

Last June I 
felt very tired 


I read about Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a health food and began eating 
it because I felt I needed a tonic. 

Since I have been eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast regularly, my skin is 
without blemishes, my eyes are 
brighter and generally I feel happy 





Takes 
Pleasure in 


Interest 





Mrs. Beatrice Winkler 
—Health good now 


and worn out. 
My skin wasn’t 
All my 
duties and in- 
terests seemed 
too much for me. 


New Musical clear. 


and at peace with the world. 

I can now take care of my family 
and my other interests, too. And I 
have recently started a new musi- 
cal interest in my already busy 
life. —BEATRICE WINKLER 





Dear Life Begins: I am in real 
estate and insurance—handling all 
the business for the office myself. 

For several years my health had 
been poor. Indigestion and stomach 
disorders forced me to neglect my 
work—and my income, of course, 
decreased. 

Then a doctor I consulted ad- 
vised Fleischmann’s Yeast. He 
said it would stimulate my diges- 
tion to normal condition. 

A few weeks after I started eat- 
ing the yeast I noticed a change 


for the better. Keeping on with it, 
I found I had no more stomach 
disorders or indigestion and I 
seemed to have a new supply of 
energy and pep. I feel grand, and 
my confidence 
and ambition 
along with good 
health have czr- 
ried me to better 
results in my Now 
business than 

I’ve had for 

several years.—A. C. ANDERSON 


Getting 
Better Results 
in Business 





A. C. Anderson, 47 
—Feels Grand 


Physical Weakness May Begin with Slower Digestion 


After 40, the gastric juices in the stom- 
ach are likely to flow less freely and 
to be wanting in full digestive power. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has the abil- 
ity to increase and strengthen the gas- 
tric flow. The stimulating effect of 
fresh yeast is due to its millions of 
tiny, live yeast plants. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast also brings 
you an additional tonic action by 
supplying 4 vitamins—each one es- 








sential to physical fitness. These are 
called the Nerve Vitamin, the Cold- 
Resistance Vitamin, the Bone Vita- 
min and the Vitality Vitamin. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 3 times a day 
—plain or in a little water. You'll soon 
learn to like the fresh, malty yeast flavor. 
Eat one cake |'4 hour before each meal, 
to produce a full flow of the gastric juices 
when they are needed to digest the food 
you take. Make this small effort for re- 
stored energy! Copyright, 1 


938, 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Housing 


Preident Roosevelt’s housing mes- 
sage of November 29 was a constructive 
step of the greatest importance. It clear- 
ly pointed out the problems involved in 
making building stimulate recovery, 
rather than waiting for recovery to re- 
vive building. It is a pity that this theme 
was not more fully emphasized in the sub- 
sequent conferences between business and 
government. To say this is not to criticize 
the Administration or business but mere- 
ly to note that, if “cooperation” took the 
concrete form of concentration on this one 
item, the public impression of its useful- 
ness might be enhanced. 

Nevertheless, progress has been made. 
The Housing Act passed by Congress last 
week provides that prospective builders 
of low-priced homes in the $6,000 class 
will be required to put up only 10 per 
cent of the purchase price, the govern- 
ment insuring mortgages for the remain- 
der. The previous law required a 20 per 
cent down payment. Mortgages on homes 
in the $10,000 class are 90 per cent in- 
surable as to the first $6,000 and 80 per 
cent on the remaining $4,000. Moreover, 
under this law, the borrower has 25 years 
to pay, with an interest rate of only 514 
per cent. The measure puts a $3,000,- 
000,000 ceiling on the total of mortgages 
that may be insured and the obnoxious 
Lodge amendment, providing for prevail- 
ing wages, was eliminated before the act’s 
passage. 


Thus has the government expanded - 


the potentialities of the Federal Housing 
Administration and helped to lower the 
cost of money in building. There is, of 
course, still the reluctance of lending 
agencies to put up as much as 90 per 
cent because of the possibility of losing 
something on an early foreclosure. The 
first family that occupies a house de- 
creases its value 10 per cent by merely 
moving in. Every lived in house is a used 
house, and, as one business commentator 
says, “It may take a heap o’ living to 
make a house a home, but even a little 
bit of living makes it a secondhand 
house.” Yet, despite the caution of lend- 
ers, the lowering of interest and of the 
uninsured margin will partially remove 
one of the major deterrents to building. 

There is evidence, too, of a small but 
hopeful decrease in the cost of materials. 
A noticeable reduction has taken place 
in the price of lumber lately: oak flooring 
was reduced from $84 a thousand feet to 
$78 in New York in January; Southern 


pine in Middle Western markets came 
down from $30 to $20 a thousand late in 
1937. The price of brick and a number of 
other materials has likewise declined. 

The labor picture is, unfortunately, less 
encouraging. Despite the fact that the 
Executive Council of the A.F. of L. has 
endorsed local cooperation between labor 
unions and business groups to promote 
home construction, cooperation has “tak- 
en” in only a few isolated cities. The 
older unions, such as bricklayers and car- 
penters, in several Middle Western cities 
have informally lowered their rates and 
agreed to “give more for the money”— 
to work more efficiently than is_ their 
wont. But the smaller and newer unions, 
such as the sheet-metal workers and elec- 
tricians, are demanding higher wages. 
Which makes any approach to the an- 
nual wage seem pretty remote at this 
time. 

Of course, real progress on all these 
problems must wait on the development 
of a housing industry. We have no such 
thing now. We have only a congeries of 
relatively small industries. Ultimately, big 
projects will be required, and there is in- 
creasing public and business sentiment 
developing to that end. Inspired by the 
example of the late Allie S. Freed’s large- 
scale construction near Washington, 


’ builders throughout the country are dis- 


cussing similar projects in their own com- 
munities. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Freed’s untimely death last month de- 
prived the country of his leadership in 
this field. But his repeated contention 
that large-scale production alone can pro- 
duce adequate low-priced homes seems at 
last to have made an impression. It is 
important to note, however, that his trail- 
blazing project is a vivid demonstration 
of the fact that “a company too small to 
stay in the automobile business became 
the largest unit in the building industry.” 

Two or three huge home-financing 
agencies are also in the discussion stage 
at this moment, and there is reason to 
believe that the insurance companies will 
move into the field in an impressive way. 
The scarcity of profitable investment in 
other fields has quickened their interest 
in housing. It is rumored that large life- 
insurance companies can be expected to 
take the bulk of the securities in new 
national mortgage associations as soon as 
these are organized under the Federal 
Housing Act. 

All of this does not mean that there 
will be any noteworthy gains in construc- 
tion volume for 1938. The time is too 
short for that, and the public’s interest 


in home construction has sagged in the 
interval between the President’s housing 
message and his signing of the Housing 
Act. But we have the makings of 
healthy, sound development now, pro- 
vided there is genuine cooperation be. 
tween all participants. 





Justice at Last 


More than twenty years ago, when 
I was a fledgling teacher of political sei. 
ence, I knew personally, as well as by 
reputation, Professor William A. Schaper, 
who was head of the department of po- 
litical science at the University of Minne. 
sota. He was a scholar and a capable and 
distinguished teacher. 

It therefore shocked all of us who were 
members of his profession to learn that, 
on September 13, 1917, he was summarily 
dismissed by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota. No charge of 
unlawful activity was made against him. 
His ideas were not revolutionary. In fact, 
they were considered rather conservative. 
But by conviction he believed that it was 
a mistake for the United States to enter 
the war, and in a dignified way he had 
expressed himself to that effect. Inas- 
much as his utterances were not by any 
stretch of the imagination injurious to 
the conduct of the war, the action of the 
board seemed not only unjust but wholly 
contrary to that spirit of tolerance with 
which President Wilson had urged Amer- 
ica to carry on a war for freedom. And 
teachers in institutions that did not fall 
prey to hysteria saw in Professor Schaper’s 
dismissal a particularly cruel attempt to 
curb freedom of thought. 

The war passed. Schaper eked out a 
living selling washing machines. Pierce 
Butler, a university regent who had de- 
manded his dismissal, was elevated to the 
Supreme Court. 

On January 28, 1938, a resolution was 
adopted by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota that has all of 
the marks of dramatic requital. This 
resolution reaffirms the principle of aca- 
demic freedom in behalf of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, rescinds the resolu- 
tion dismissing Professor Schaper, re- 
stores him to the staff of the university 
as a professor emeritus, and pays him a 
sum equal to his salary for the year in 
which he was dismissed. 

For this act the present Regents of 
the State of Minnesota deserve the re- 
spect of every free American. The wrong 
to Professor Schaper cannot be undone. 
But those who believe that, whatever 
the merits of his contentions about our 
entry into the war, it was foreign to the 
American spirit to punish him for them. 
will have a strengthened belief in the 
ultimate good sense of the American 
people. It has taken twenty years, but 
justice has been done. 
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Economy has always been a major 
feature of the Ford Truck. That is 
the reason there are more Ford 
Trucks on the road today than any 
other truck. That is the reason more 
Ford Trucks were sold last year 
than any other 1937 make. 

For 1938, the Ford V-8 Truck gives 
you still greater value. Again it 
writes Economy on cost sheets... 
saves dollars because it does more 
work—in less time—at lower cost. 

The V-8 engine puts the Ford in 
a class by itself for work done. It 
means high sustained speeds— 
more payloads—more delivered 


dollars for every truck dollar. Only 


the Ford Truck gives you the extra 
speed and power of a V-8 engine. 





And remember this all-important 
fact... Ford suits the engine to the 
job. The 134-inch and 157-inch units 
are powered by the 85-horsepower 
engine. There’s a choice of 85 or 
60 horsepower in the new one- 
tonners and commercial cars. 

The Ford Engine and Parts Ex- 
change Plan is an extra time- 
saving, money-saving feature. A 
factory -reconditioned engine that 
will give new engine performance 
can be installed in your truck in a 
few hours. Factory-reconditioned 
parts can be kept on hand for quick 
replacement by your own me- 
chanics. Your truck is ready for ser- 
vice more hours per month and 
your maintenance costs are less. 




















NEW 1938 
FORD V-8 FEATURES 


* New styling for all units. 


* More comfortable cabs —3 inches 
more head room—handsome new 
.interior trim—softer seat cushions. 


* New 134-inch wheelbase, with 60- 
inch cab-to-axle measurement — 
improved load distribution. 


% For 134-inch and 157-inch trucks, 
new standard frame width. 


% Quicker stopping brakes. 
* New larger spindles. 


* Easier steering — new roller type 
with 18-inch wheel. 


%* 7.50-20 dual tire and wheel equip- 
ment available at extra cost. 


ASK YOUR NEAREST FORD DEALER 
FOR AN "'ON-THE-JOB"’ TEST 


“= FORD V8 TRUCKS 
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A BLENB OF 
diy 3 TRAIGHT WHISKIES 
70 $ wan. eg LER e2 INU CURPORATED 


oC Preet Ssitimere Ma 










“Why a famous London pipe shop 


reminded me of my favorite whiskey” 


“One dav over in England. I dropped in straight whiskev. It Is a slorious Combina- 


& - : : tag ona tameous St. James tobacconist and asked tion of several selected straraht whiskies. 
fe) \ | N | | | | | him to prepare One ol his special smoking each with something special in the wav ol 


mixtures for me, aroma, ov body. or smoothness. ov flaver 


“f watched him as he dipped into the Brought together with almost loving care. 
little bins of tobaceo .. ING ntit-brown these noble whiskies me rec allthen Sup rp 
Virginia with mellow Latakia... adding a virtues into eve truly magnificent liquor... 
bit of golden Turkish. and a dash of rich Four Roses...a whiskey that we sincerely 
black Perique. believe Is the hnest any one ever pout ito 

“And as he deftly combined these fra- a bottle. Frankfort Disulleries. Incorpo- 
grant tobaccos into a smoking mixture such rated, Loursville and Baltimore. 
as pipe dreams are made of. T thought of 
how. back in Kentucky. my favorite whis- 
key .. Four Loses... .achieves its vreatlhecss 
in much the same way...” 90 proof —A blend of straight whiskies 

Qurtriendis right. For. while Four Roses And that means ALL whiskey— 


is a// whiskey, it is more than just owe fine whiskey every drop! 


